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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE third Emergency Session of Parliament has 
done nothing to advance the prospects of coal 
peace. On the other hand, it has indicated the 
And, in particular, 
it has indicated the growing danger of Sir William 
{Joynson-Hicks. An outstanding feature of this disas- 


trous stoppage has been the comparative absence of 
jdisorder or violent acts, despite its prolonged duration 


and the almost unparalleled bitterness of feeling which 
jit has aroused among the mining population. For this, 
no small credit isdue to the miners’ leaders, local and 


national alike. The speedy cessation of the disorders 
which accompanied the first serious breakaway in the 
Midlands was due in large measure to the appeals of 
the local leaders; and Mr. Cook, in his own peculiar 
style, has always spoken strongly against violations of 
the public peace. It is in face of this situation that the 
Home Secretary chooses to make use of the Emergency 
Regulations to authorize and encourage Chief Con- 
stables to prohibit Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert Smith 
from addressing miners’ meetings. And he actually 
justifies these proceedings by quoting as a dangerous 
incitement one of those very passages in which Mr. 
Cook, in his own peculiar style, as we say, was deprecat- 


ing violence. 
* * * 


We give the incriminating passage in full, as quoted 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks :— 
‘We could easily smash the policemen, the dirty 
bluebottles, but I do not want to play their game. If 
I did not want peace, what good would these few dirty 
bluebottles be in a place like this? I tell the chief of 
police that Iam a much more important man in England 
to-day than he is. It is disgraceful that men receiving 
good wages and an annual holiday should behave in the 
way they have behaved at Mansfield. They are only 
inhuman monsters.”’ 
Now it is éasy to understand that the police should feel 
that a serious offence has been committed when they 
are described as *‘ dirty bluebottles,’’ and that the Chief 
Constable of Staffordshire should be outraged at the 
reference to him. On the other hand, it is obvious, on 
the face of the passage, that these were not the only 
words used by Mr. Cook, but that they were incidental 
to an appeal to abstain from violence, and that their 
main significance is that Mr. Cook was following in 
his own way the approved precepts of public speakers 
in all walks of life, namely, to make more palatable 
to his audience a not too acceptable appeal to modera- 
tion by interspersing it with abuse and gibes highly to 
their taste. If the Chief Constable and the Home 
Secretary really suppose that a reference to the police 
as dirty bluebottles, or even inhuman monsters, would 
have such an inflammatory effect on the miners as to 
nullify the main appeal, and transform it into a sort 
of ** Don’t nail his ears to the pump,”’ they must be 
singularly ignorant of the way in which the police are 
habitually spoken of in miners’ households after such 
incidents as that at Mansfield. Yet this speech, in the 
Home Secretary’s eyes, not only justifies banning Mr. 
Cook’s meetings; it justifies grave discussion of the 
expediency of arresting him. We console ourselves by 
suspecting that the Home Secretary has greater reserves 
of sense than he chooses to display (his conduct during 
the General Strike was commendably restrained) ; and 
we hope we may take the removal of the ban on Mr. 
Cook’s meetings as a sign that sense is to prevail. 
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The House of Commons varied the monotony of its 
emergency meeting this week by a debate on the 
sobriety of its own Members. Dr. Salter, the genial and 
hitherto popular Labour Member for West Bermondsey, 
had made a speech at a local temperance meeting in 
which he had dwelt upon the vast improvement which 
had taken place in all classes of society in respect to 
drunkenness, but added that there were still unfor- 
tunately some Members of all parties who could be seen 
drunk in the House. When called upon to withdraw 
this statement, Dr. Salter repeated it with impressive 
deliberation, but added that, in his opinion, the present 
House compared favourably with its predecessors in this 
respect. The House was by no means at its best in 
dealing with this troublesome critic. Various Members 
arose and said that Dr. Salter’s statement was a gross 
libel, and that, though they had occasionally seen 
Members the worse for drink, this was a much less 
frequent phenomenon than it used to be—which was 
exactly what Dr. Salter had said himself. It may be 
doubted whether it does any good to call attention to 
an admitted evil, which is already frowned upon and is 
diminishing ; but, in the setting of Dr. Salter’s original 
speech, the remark was natural and not offensive. 
Tne Press, which loves sensational statements torn from 
their context, really began the trouble, and the House, 
with an uneasy conscience, made it ten times worse. 

* * * 

Speaking to his constituents on Tuesday, Mr. 
Churchill foreshadowed the Government’s Bill for the 
revision of Trade Union law. Discussing ‘‘ four main 
questions ’’—picketing, the immunity of trade union 
funds, the political levy, and secret ballots—Mr. 
Churchill seemed to imply that the first three would 
certainly be dealt with. Of these, by far the most im- 
portant is, of course, the immunity of union funds 
from liability for tortious acts. If this privilege is 
withdrawn, the Trade Disputes Act will be virtually 
repealed, and the unions will be paralyzed. ‘*‘ When 
privileges have been given to the weak and afterwards 
abused by the strong and exploited by the strong,”’ 
said Mr. Churchill, *‘ then it is time that Parliament 
must consider what are the requirements of the 
State. ...’’ This is surely an extraordinary perver- 
sion of the facts. It would be nearer to the truth to 
say that the privileges in question were extorted by 
the strong, and that they are now threatened because 
the unions are in a relatively weak position. It is not 
clear from Mr. Churchill’s speech whether a complete 
withdrawal of protection from the union funds is con- 
templated, but it is noteworthy that the Lord Chan- 
cellor used much the same language about the Trade 
Disputes Act in his speech on Wednesday, and that 
that seasoned mariner anticipates a storm. 

* * * 

The Mornine Post has now concluded its sym- 
posium on what it calls ‘* House of Lords Reform,’’ and 
it is clear that there is no desire in the Tory Party for 
a change in the composition of the Second Chamber, 
but only a desire to increase its powers, coupled with 
an uneasy sense that this would not be popular and 
must be camouflaged. The whole discussion was sum- 
marized on Wednesday by Lord Selborne, who wrote 
that, ‘‘ The amendment of the Parliament Act at the 
earliest possible date is the one essential thing.’’ Mr. 
Baldwin will certainly be pressed very hard to take 
action along these lines, and we observe that the 
MornincG Post attributes great importance to the fact 
that 

‘*the present Prime Minister, speaking in October, 1924, 

promised that if the Unionist Government had time and 


power—-which conditions have since been fulfilled—it 
would consider the important question of how best to 
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enable the Second Chamber ‘to preserve the ultimate 

authority in legislation to the considered judgment of the 

people.’ ” 
* * * 

If the Tories are going to claim that the speech 
from which the above extract is taken gives them a 
** mandate ”’ to restore the veto of the House of Lords, 
it will be useful to recall Mr. Baldwin’s actual words 
and the circumstances in which they were uttered. The 
speech in question was delivered at Perth at the end of 
the election campaign. It was very inadequately 
reported in the London Press. The Times, for instance, 
did not even reveal that Mr. Baldwin had referred to 
the House of Lords. In our issue of November Ist, 
1924, however, we reproduced the relevant passage in 
extenso from the excellent report in the GLascow 
HeraLtp. When it seems necessary to do so, we shall 
reproduce it again. For the moment it will suffice to 
recall that the revision tentatively proposed by Mr. 
Baldwin was to be confined “‘ within the framework of 
the Parliament Act.’’? From the point of view of Liberal 
electoral prospects we could wish for nothing better than 
a renewed attempt by the Tories to entrench them- 
selves in power by restoring the House of Lords veto 
on legislation. It is difficult, however, to understand 
the mentality of those who are anxious “‘ to preserve 
the ultimate authority in legislation to the considered 
judgment of the people,’’ and propose to attain this 
object by repealing, without reference to the electorate, 
an Act upon which two elections were fought and won. 

* * * 

General Hertzog’s calculated indiscretions at the 
opening session of the Imperial Conference have led to 
strong protests in South Africa as well as in the other 
Dominions. We may hope that the result will be to 
discourage a little the minatory attitude in approaching 
constitutional questions ; but it must be recognized that 
General Hertzog has a difficult task in leading the back- 
veld Boer along the path of Imperial development, and 
Lord Birkenhead has wisely emphasized the fact that 
the difference between General Hertzog and his col- 
leagues is mainly a difference of formula. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bruce, who always approaches Great Britain “ in 
the missionary spirit,’’ took advantage of the dinner 
given by the Association of Chambers of Commerce, 
to throw some cold water on the prospects of disarma- 
ment, and a positively icy douche on the bankers’ mani- 
festo—two matters in which the people of this country 
have some special interests. In the sittings of the Com- 
mission itself, the greater part of the time has been 
given to economic questions; but at the sixth meeting 
three important and interesting statements were made 
by Mr. Bruce, Mr. Coates, and General Hertzog on the 
administration of mandated territories. Both Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Coates expressed the opinion that the 
proposed new questionnaire of the Mandates Commis- 
sion was unnecessarily inquisitorial; but all three 
speeches were marked by respect for the Commission 
and the frankest acceptance of the mandatory principle. 

* * * 


The Conference of Ambassadors has decided that 
the Allied Commission of Control in Germany cannot 
yet be wound up and its duties transferred to the League 
of Nations. No other decision was to be expected from 
that body. The White Paper issued before the evacua- 
tion of Cologne proved that the disarmament of Ger- 
many on the lines provided for by the Versailles Treaty 
involved the most intricate questions of military 
administration, and so long as the clause stands, and 
the decision rests with the Conference of Ambassadors, 
we may expect the French Government to insist that 
only professional soldiers of their own selection can see 
to its execution. The only remedy is to urge, with as 
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much insistence and publicity as possible, that France 
shall state, from time to time, under what conditions 
she will agree to the winding up of Allied disarmament 
control, and that the question of Germany’s fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of the necessary conditions shall be 
discussed and examined more freely than is at present 
possible. This question did come up for public inspec- 
tion at the time of the Cologne evacuation ; it is a mis- 
fortune that it should have become, since then, one of 
the arcana of the Ambassadors’ Conference... 
* * * 

It is clear, at all events, that there will be no domes- 
tic peace in Germany until the matter is on a more 
satisfactory footing. The Landsberg trials have pro- 
duced additional proofs of the Black Reichswehr’s 
methods of preserving discipline. Very inadequate sen- 
tences were passed upon two men convicted of 
attempted murder, after which the Court adjourned a 
trial with its investigations incomplete. The reason 
for this hurried adjournment was that Lieutenant 
Schulz, a person of authority in the Black Reichswehr, 
made certain revelations which the Court was unwilling 
to face. It is a thousand pities that the Court should 
have taken fright. Schulz merely affirmed that, in 
1922, when Germany was faced with the difficulties of 
the Ruhr occupation and the prospect of serious dis- 
orders on the Polish frontier, the then Reichswehr 
authorities enrolled volunteers and collected arms, and 
made use of the Black Reichswehr organization for that 
purpose. Has any sane person ever imagined that they 
did not? It would have been far better if the Court 
had done its duty and summoned Gessler and Seeckt 
for cross-examination. If further testimony had con- 
firmed Schulz, it would have been no great matter, and 
would have done nothing to throw doubt on the bona 
fides of the present Reichswehr authorities. 

* * 

Dictatorship is an infectious disease, and General 
Kondylis, the military leader of a ‘* constitutional ”’ 
revolt, has not been proof against the germ. After 
parading his desire for a free election, he issued a decree 
prohibiting General Pangalos, or anyone who had 
accepted office under him, from appearing as a candi- 
date. This decree invalidated over thirty nominations ; 
the candidates in question appealed to the Courts, 
and the Courts upheld their constitutional right to 
stand. Then General Kondylis resorted to barrack- 
square methods. Two new decrees were issued; one 
suspending the clause in the Constitution which pro- 
tected the Pangalist candidates, the other suspending 
the still more important clause protecting the judiciary 
from political interference. At the same time, he dis- 
missed the offending judges. For a time all went well. 
New judges, appointed for the purpose, excluded the 
Pangalist candidates. The Greek Bar, however, proved 
less pliable. Protests of every kind rolled in, and the 
harassed Premier has been obliged to issue a fresh 
decree, restoring security of tenure to the Bench, and 
to hand over the ‘* contumacious ”? judges to the 
Supreme Court, who will probably reinstate them. His 
attempt to combine the advantages of constitutionalism 
and arbitrary power may cost him dear at the elections. 

* * * 

Tuesday, November 2nd, is polling-day in America. 
The House of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate will be elected, and all the signs point to serious 
losses for the Republican Party. The Democrats expect 
to wipe out the Republican majority in the House, and 
to reduce the Administration Senators to impotence. 
There is no national political issue; the contests will 
turn upon local questions, with the exception that 
Prohibition .will inevitably play a much more definite 
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part than at any time since the national Dry law was 
enacted. In some eight States there will be a referen- 
dum on Prohibition. It is likely that the voting will 
show a decided increase in the strength of the Wets; 
it is practically certain that a large number of Wet 
candidates will be elected. But once again it is neces- 
sary to point out that neither victories at the polls 
nor referendum votes in a few States out of the forty- 
eight can touch the fact of Prohibition within any 
measurable time. The Federal Constitution is the most 
stubborn instrument of government known to the 
world. Meanwhile, it may be said that Tuesday’s elec- 
tion will be more than anything else a test of Mr. 
Coolidge’s standing with the American electorate. 
* * * 

The case of Sacco and Vanzetti has this week drawn 
the eyes of the world to Massachusetts. It is a criminal 
case, of six years’ standing, wholly unexampled in 
character. The two men were tried for the killing, 
at Braintree, Mass., in April, 1920, of a factory pay- 
master, from whom money amounting to $16,000 was 
snatched at the time of the murder. After a prolonged 
trial, in which a mountain of testimony, much of it 
grotesquely wild, was recorded, Sacco and Vanzeiti 
were convicted and sentenced to death. Their cause 
was taken up by an energetic voluntary committee, 
formed in Boston, who were convinced that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice, and that the men had 
been condemned as murderers because they were known 
to be Communists, or at any rate revolutionaries. The 
committee succeeded, time and again, in staving off 
the electrocution, and when, at the last moment, a 
convict awaiting the death penalty for another crime 
confessed to having taken part in the Braintree out- 
rage, the friends of Sacco and Vanzetti strove to obtain 
a new trial. They gained a hearing of the application 
based upon the new evidence, but the Superior Court 
has rejected it. The case, which has provoked protests 
from all parts of the world, is now desperate, although 
there seems to be still a chance of further delay, and 
the faint hope of a pardon by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. The prerogative of mercy is his. The White 
House cannot override him. 

* * * 

For the moment, Sun Chuan-fang, the ruler of the 
five provinces, appears to have checked the advance 
of the Cantonese towards the north; but the Cantonese 
leaders, if inferior as soldiers to the Northern war-lords, 
are abler politicians, and their propaganda is gaining 
ground. They are able, apparently, to pay their troops, 
and the good order maintained by the latter during 
recent fighting has gained them adherents from people 
sick of military exactions. The present position seems 
to be that the various provincial forees—Chang Tso-lin, 
Wu Pei-fu, and Sun Chuan-fang, on the one hand; the 
Cantonese and the Kuominchun, on the other—are 
coalescing into two main groups, neither of which is 
likely to gain a decisive and permanent victory over 
the other. Meanwhile, the Tariff and Extra-territorial 
Conferences are suspended sine die, pending the emerg- 
ence of a stable Central Government ; Peking is putting 
forward separate claims for treaty revision to Belgium 
and Japan, and we have been negotiating separately 
with Canton over the Hong Kong boycott. Surely the 
time is ripe for a new policy based on the actualities 
of the situation, and on concurrent discussions with 
Peking, Shanghai, and Canton. In default, things can 
only go from bad to worse, and when Parliament meets 
on November 9th we hope the Government will be 
pressed not only for papers on the Wanhsien incident, 
but for a reasoned statement of their whole Chinese 
policy. 

Be 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COAL 


INDUSTRY 


HE Government has given up the idea of attempt- 
ie to settle the coal dispute. Mr. Baldwin tells 

us that the dispute can only be settled by the 
parties to it. He adds that, in his judgment, these 
parties are quite incapable, under their present leader- 
ship, of settling anything. The centre of Ministerial 
activity has passed to the Home Office, where Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks is busy imposing and removing 
bans forbidding Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert Smith to 
address meetings in the mining areas. Nay, more; Sir 
William, it seems, has constantly upon his mind the 
question of arresting Mr. Cook. As he points out, it 
is a very difficult question, because, unlike most ques- 
tions, there are arguments on both sides. The argu- 
ment for arresting Mr. Cook is the prominence of his 
position, because “‘ it is a little difficult to justify the 
non-prosecution of Mr. Cook while men in a lesser posi- 
tion have been prosecuted.’”? The argument against 
arresting him is the prominence of his position, because 
** a heavy responsibility would rest on me if I were to 
take away from the Miners’ Federation the leader in 
whom they believe.”’ Naturally, a baffling conundrum 
like this causes our Home Secretary ‘‘ grave anxiety,” 
and perhaps it is natural that, with those preoccupa- 
tions, he should omit to inform the House of Commons 
what offence against the law Mr. Cook has committed, 
unless it be his description of the police as ‘** dirty blue- 
bottles,”’ to justify this talk of his arrest. 

Such is the position disclosed by the third emerg- 
ency session of Parliament at the end of the sixth month 
of the dispute. The Conservative Press is apparently 
very satisfied. 


‘* More than once,’’ writes the Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the Morninc Post, ‘Mr. Baldwin 
responded to shouted Socialist interjections that he was 
prepared to await the country’s verdict on his conduct 
of this disastrous stoppage. That summed up the 
impression left by his speech; that the Prime Minister 
has the courage to do nothing while inactivity serves 
best, and that he is supremely assured of the rightness 
of a course that is certainly the hardest of any to 
pursue.”’ 

‘‘ The public,’’ writes the DaiLy Malz, a will unhesi- 
tatingly support Sir William Joynson-Hicks in the 
instructions which he has issued to the police regarding 
the coal strike.”’ 

‘Much quiet reflection on the coal industry,’’ writes 
the EVENING STANDARD, “ has taken place since then [the 
summer] among the general public, and many lessons 


J 


have been learned. One is that Government intervention 
in the coal confusion was, from the first, a mistake. 


The Times is manifestly less comfortable; but it 
agrees that the parties to the dispute must settle it 
themselves, and it dismisses the suggestion that the 
Government has failed in impartiality as an exception- 
ally base example of the tendency of politicians in 
opposition to make party capital out of national diffi- 
culties. Such are the reflections which commend them- 
selves to Conservative minds after nine months of sub- 
sidy and six of stoppage. 

In this atmosphere it is hardly possible that any- 
thing can emerge from the various efforts at interven- 
tion that are again being made, such as the renewed 
appeal of the representatives of the Churches, and the 
interview with Ministers of the General Council of the 
T.U.C. The Government can now be relied on to follow 
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courageously the hard course of doing nothing (in the 
direction of settlement, that is to say) ; and, if it should 
show any disposition to stray from this hard course, 
the Conservative Press and the Conservative machine 
can be relied on to pull it sharply back. The drift 
back to work will continue at the rate of some thousands 
a day, encouraging Conservative opinion in its infatu- 
ated belief that complete collapse is imminent, and that 
then a great outburst of trade expansion and prosperity, 
foreshadowed in the growing advertisements of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers, will supervene, causing 
everyone to say, ‘* The country has passed through a 
fearful ordeal. There were times when we ourselves 
grew faint-hearted, and half thought that it might be 
well to make terms with Mr. Cook. But, thank God! 
the Government remained firm; they saw the crisis 
through, and we now enjoy, thanks to them, a new 
lease of confidence and prosperity.”’ And, if events 
continue to expose these illusions, if the stoppage drags 
out till Christmas, if the consequences work round to 
the exchanges, to Bank rate, to the restriction of credit, 
to the general depression of trade and business, to 
growing unemployment and hardship and distress, the 
moral will be clear enough to the Tory mind. It will 
be additional proof of the wickedness of Mr. Cook. It 
will be an additional argument, of a sort which Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks will find no difficulty in grasp- 
ing, for arresting Mr. Cook. And it will show the urgent 
importance of grasping firmly the nettle of trade 
unionism in general. Those sceptical persons who sup- 
pose that there are few serious possible blunders which 
the Government have not already committed would be 
well advised ‘‘ to wait and see.’? Before the dispute 
is over we may come to lump together the developments 
up to date as representing the relatively liberal phase 
of the Government’s handling of the affair. 

While it has become almost hopeless to make sug- 
gestions with a view to ending the dispute, there is 
something that needs saying with regard to the future. 
We may take as our starting-point the remarkable sen- 
tence with which Mr. Baldwin concluded his speech in 
the House of Commons :— 

“With regard to the future, the only thing at this 
moment that I am quite clear about is that, so long as 
the affairs of that great industry have to be negotiated 
between the personalities who attempted negotiations 
this time, there will never be much hope of settlement in 
the future.”’ 

We agree with Mr. Baldwin. But the point goes 
deeper than any personal deficiencies peculiar to Mr. 
Evan Williams and Mr. Cook, neither of whom is a 
freak of nature. The incompatibility is fundamental to 
the mentalities which dominate the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation. Mr. Evan Williams and 
Mr. Cook are, in truth, a sort of vicious circle in which 
it is not easy to disentangle cause and effect; and it 
has become a vital public interest that this vicious circle 
should be broken through. 

But that is not all. By refusing to entertain the 
Government’s urgent and considered request to enter 
into national negotiations, the owners have raised an 
issue which is more serious than they seem to realize, 
or than Mr. Baldwin seems to realize, with his com- 
plaints of their “‘ stupidity ’’ and “‘ discourtesy.”” They 
have claimed in effect to treat the affairs of the mining 
industry as their private concern, in which the com- 
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munity has no right to interfere. This is an intolerable 
claim. We have moved far from the days when the 
rights of property could be asserted as something sacro- 
sanct and absolute. The idea has gradually soaked in, 
until it has become an accepted principle of our worka- 
day political philosophy, that all rights of private pro- 
perty are qualified rights, subordinate always to the 
superior claims of the public interest. The public is 
vitally interested in the efficient working of.our impor- 
tant industries. How far it is wise for the State to 
intervene in the industrial domain is, of course, a ques- 
tion of acute and incessant controversy. There are 
some who hold that it is nearly always unwise for the 
State to intervene, even when matters are going badly 
wrong. There are others who would wish to see the 
State take charge of the routine working of most of 
our industrial life; and there is every variety of inter- 
mediate opinion. But we are accustomed to argue 
these questions on the plane of policy and expediency. 
Not for a long time has the right of the State to inter- 
vene been the subject of such a challenge as the mine- 
owners have issued and the Government have 
declined. 

Now, in face of the attitude taken up by the 
owners and the slenderness, to which Mr. Baldwin 
testifies, of the hope of any real settlement on the 
lines along which we are now drifting, the scheme of 
reconstruction sketched out by the Coal Commission, 
and partially adopted by the Government, has already 
become patently inadequate. Graduality and caution 
were of the essence of the Commission’s plan. The 
process of amalgamation was to be gradually effected 
upon the initiative of the more enterprising owners, 
with powers in reserve to override the opposition of 
the more obstructionist. And it was, naturally enough, 
upon the owners themselves that the Commission cast 
the main responsibility for the adoption of improved 
methods, the establishment of co-operative selling 
agencies, and the like. 

In various important respects, the Government 
have whittled down the Commission’s plan. But, after 
all that has passed, it is plain now that the situation 
calls for much more drastic measures. Graduality and 
caution will no longer meet the needs of the case; we 
need something radical enough to give the sense of a 
clean slate and a fresh start. We can no longer be 
content to aim at modifying the existing regime, step 
by step. We must think in terms of substituting an 
entirely new regime. Only so, can we hope to break 
through the vicious circle of Mr. Evan Williams and 
Mr. Cook. 

The events of the next few months—and years— 
will, we believe, confirm the justice of this conclusion. 
The present struggle is not likely to come to a clean 
end. It will tend rather to assume a new form, and 
to keep our coalfields in a condition of unceasing 
trouble and confusion, until we succeed in securing the 
atmosphere of a new regime. And it is becoming a 
matter of real importance that constructive minds of 
every political angle should consider afresh, with a new 
seriousness, and a new freedom from the distortions of 
dogma, the nature of the new regime. Above all, let 
parrot-cries of nationalization be eschewed. We are 
dealing with a real issue, with serious politics. We 
have to consider what a Government, whatever Govern- 
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ment may succeed the present one, must do—not 
merely talk about and demonstrate about to the extent 
of a first reading for a propagandist Bill. We need, 
it is clear, business units larger than most of those 
now existing, but far smaller than the unit of the 
nation. We need to secure a more energetic business 
spirit, not to eliminate the business spirit. We need a 
system of management more inspired, as a Labour mem- 
ber said in the House of Commons this week, by t! : 
spirit of Henry Ford—not the spirit of Whitehall or a 
self-governing workshop. We need a regime which will 
work, which a responsible Government can take respon- 
sibility for, and a responsible Parliament can support. 
Our capacity to evolve and to concentrate on a workable 
regime may well prove one of the chief tests of our 
democratic politics in the new age which is opening. 


SCOTT OF THE “GUARDIAN ” 


RIBUTES of a kind never before accorded to an 
T English journalist have this week been laid at the feet 

of Mr. C. P. Scott, editor and governing director of 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, upon the completion of his 
eightieth year. The occasion is unique in newspaper his- 
tory, as the journal and its editor’s career are alike unique. 
The world of modern journalism is a world of incessant and 
disconcerting change. In London to-day there is only one 
daily newspaper still under the editor who was in charge 
at the beginning of the War, while it would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that almost every month we hear of 
purchases, new proprietorships, fresh consolidations. The 
oft-quoted statement of the late Kennedy Jones, to the 
effect that Northcliffe and his associates turned the pro- 
fession of journalism into the trade of news-selling, no 
longer covers the facts. Within the past few years news- 
paper-ownership has been developed as an important 
department of speculative investment. Newspaper shares 
are quoted on the Stock Exchange. Organs of public 
opinion are continually tossed about. Journalists carry 
on their work in an increasing conseiousness of such 
sinister facts ; and it is no wonder that at this moment they 
remember them in contrast to the extraordinary record of 
stability and consistency achieved by the MANCHESTER 
GuarpiAN. This great journal was founded in 1821; Mr. 
Scott was appointed editor in 1871. That is to say, out 
of the 105 years of its existence fifty-five have been passed 
under the control of the accomplished, devoted, and 
beloved editor who is now, and has long been, the acknow- 
ledged chief of English journalism. 

Charles Prestwich Scott is pre-eminently an English- 
man—a point that should be particularly noted over 
against the tiresome slander that the older Liberalism was 
the friend of every country but its own. Somerset fathered 
him; Oxford nurtured him; Lancashire provided him, not 
only with his field of editorial service, but with a con- 
stituency for the House of Commons. He took command 
of the GuaRDIAN twenty years before the first signs were 
visible of the vast mechanical and economic forces which 
have transformed the newspaper. Modern changes and 
demands have had no terrors for Mr. Scott. He has met 
and applied them as they have arisen. His quiet and reso- 
lute mind has been associated with the right measure of 
adventure, and the result is in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
as we know it now—one of the few daily journals of the 
English-speaking world which, while adjusting themselves 
to the continual movement of the universe of news, have 
been enabled, not only to conserve the power of the editorial 
department, but also to maintain and enlarge the treatment 
of the cultura] activities of the community. To these 
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things should be added the fact that Mr. Scott’s long reign 
has been marked by a noteworthy success in the choice of 
his men—to whose ability and loyalty the Editor never 
omits to pay tribute in private or public. 

The Mancnester Guarpian of C. P. Scott was pro- 
duced for at least a decade in the relatively untroubled 
atmosphere of that Manchester School which, for a genera- 
tion following the Crimean War, dominated the political 
life of England in so conspicuous a degree. Thereafter the 
Editor was called upon to make two decisions of incalcul- 
able moment. In 1886 he took his stand with Gladstone 
and Home Rule; in 1899 he committed his paper to an 
uncompromising condemnation of the South African War. 
The results of the latter decision have governed the whole 
later course of Mr. Scott’s career. The GuaRDIAN, as the 
most powerful journal on the weaker side, was almost 
overthrown. Its circulation and advertisement revenues 
were depleted; its unpopularity became a byword. The 
agents of a group of South African magnates went to the 
Editor with the offer of a price which at that time had 
never been named in a newspaper office. They were in- 
stantly shown the door. The tide turned; the North of 
England recognized the spirit of its leading editor; and 
when a few years later the opportunity came for Mr. Scott 
to acquire financial in addition to editorial control, he had 
the gratification of finding that his own character and con- 
sistency provided an impregnable basis for his paper’s 
credit. If a question were put to Mr. Scott as to those 
causes with which he would prefer to have his memory asso- 
ciated, we imagine that he would reply to the freedom of 
Ireland and the political emancipation of women. His 
record on both is of the finest, nor, as we look back over 
the profoundly troubled years since 1914, is it possible for 
any student of our national affairs to miss the evidence of 
the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN’S influence—steadying, clarify- 
ing, humanizing—as Britain and Europe have been pain- 
fully working out of the wreckage of war. 

There is one curiously interesting point about Mr. C. P. 
Scott, a point that connects him with not a few of the 
world’s eminent public servants to whom recognition has 
come late in life. It would be true to say that for nearly 
forty years of his editorial eminence he worked in private, 
being looked upon, notwithstanding his ten years in the 
House, as a remote figure, deliberately withdrawn. In 
later life his public character has been different in its mani- 
festation. The people have delighted to honour him, and he 
has declined every other kind of honour, Latterly, too, he 
has taken occasion to put into words the ideas that have 
guided him in his task of editing. One virtue only does 
he claim—that he has given the other side fair play; and 
to one journalistic principle he has given what we are 
surely right in describing as the classic and final form :— 


‘* A newspaper is of necessity something of a mono- 


poly, and its first duty is to shun the temptations of a 
monopoly. Its primary office is the gathering of news. 
At the peril of its soul it must see that the supply is 


not tainted. Neither in what it gives nor in what it 
does not give, nor in the mode of presentation, must the 
unclouded face of truth suffer wrong. Comment is free, 
but facts are sacred.” 


Tanto nomini nullum par elogium. That splendid sen- 
tence stands upon the tomb of Machiavelli in Santa Croce. 
Nothing, perhaps, could seem much more outrageous than 
to link the name of the Florentine master of craft with that 
of the English editor who has given our world so shining 
an example of fineness, clearness, and magnanimity in the 
interpretation of public affairs. And yet, for the journalist 
in the presence of a venerable master of his craft, there 
can be few things more appropriate than the simple affirma- 
tion that no praise can add anything to so great a name. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE 


IR ROBERT DONALD’S article in Tue Nation of 

October 2nd and the letters about it published sub- 

sequently move me to go further into the problem of 
Alsace-Lorraine, which is one of the most thorny that 
France has to solve. It will not be solved by the methods 
that the French Government has hitherto adopted. Nothing 
could be more foolish than the official attitude towards the 
Home Rule movement, which reminds one of nothing so 
much as the old English attitude towards the Home Rule 
movement in Ireland. If it were true, as the French official 
apologists assert, that the Home Rule movement had no 
real roots in the people and was merely an artificial agita- 
tion engineered from Germany, it would soon fizzle out, 
if it were let alone. The Alsatians are the very last people 
to allow themselves to be directed from Berlin. But of 
course it is not true, and the denunciation as German agents 
of the leaders of the movement, who demanded Home Rule 
when Alsace-Lorraine was German, is the very way to push 
them into the arms of Germany. No doubt among the 
members of the Heimatbund there are some that regret 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, but there are very 
few people in Alsace-Lorraine—and for that matter in Ger- 
many—that desire to go back on it. If, however, the 
Alsatians ever became convinced that there was no hope of 
getting Home Rule from France, they might wish to return 
to Germany—on conditions—or to become entirely indepen- 
dent. The attitude of the Alsatians before the war was 
summed up in the popular jingle :— 


‘* Francais ne peux, 
Prussien ne veux, 
Alsatien suis.”’ 


And it has not really changed. The Alsatians are neither 
French nor German. They are just Alsatians. As Renan 
said, it is an immense advantage to France to have within 
her borders this people of German race, whose culture is 
both French and German. Properly treated, Alsace may 
well become a link between France and Germany. It is 
all the more to be regretted that French policy since the 
reannexation has been a succession of blunders. A French 
official in Alsace said about six years ago: ‘* For forty 
years the Germans tried to Germanize Alsace. What they 
failed to do in forty years we have done in two.”? It was a 
boutade, of course, not meant to be taken literally, but 
there was a good deal of truth behind it. The French have 
imitated most of the German mistakes in dealing with 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the effect, as in the former case, has 
been the opposite of that aimed at. 

The astonishing thing is that France had another and 
better example to follow—her own—which had made the 
Alsatians intensely loyal to France. In the language ques- 
tion, for instance, Louis XIV. was more liberal than the 
Third Republic, for he made no attempt to force the French 
language on the Alsatians. The same policy was followed 
when Lorraine passed to the French Crown in 1766. Not a 
word of French was taught in the schools of Alsace or the 
German-speaking part of Lorraine before 1789, and French 
was spoken only by the upper-class Alsatians, who learned 
it in Paris. It was, of course, the Revolution, which was 
enthusiastically supported in Alsace, that created French 
sentiment in that province, and the French language began 
to be taught, but the teaching in the schools was still 
given in German. The Second Empire adopted a policy of 
forcible Gallicizing, which caused considerable discontent, 
but in 1870, German was the language of at least five-sixths 
of the inhabitants of the annexed territory, and that is still 
the case. The greater part of the population speak a dia- 


lect, but the written language is correct German, and all 
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the Alsatian newspapers with any circulation are in German. 
There are now subsidized French papers, but they have 
very little sale. The German policy after 1870 of trying 
to suppress the French language led by a natural reaction 
to an increased use of it, and probably in 1914 about half 
the population could speak and write French, and not more 
than a quarter had no knowledge of it at all. The French 
are now attempting to suppress German, with the result 
that there is a reaction in favour of it. The teaching in 
the universities and schools is entirely in French—with 
disastrous consequences to education. An Alsatian deputy 
opposed to Home Rule declared in the Ecuo nE Paris—a 
paper whose patriotism is above suspicion—that the 
majority of children left school knowing no language pro- 
perly. This is, of course, one of the greatest grievances. 
Further, professors and teachers have been brought 
into Alsace-Lorraine from other parts of France, and there 
are bitter complaints that an Alsatian has very little chance 
of filling any vacancy in Strasbourg university. The 
officials too are mostly from other parts of France—another 


imitation of German methods—and as a rule cannot speak . 


or understand the language of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants. All legal proceedings, of course, are in French, and 
Alsatians unable to understand it have to have an inter- 
preter in their own country. 

There are also religious difficulties. The Separation 
Law and the Law of secular education have not yet been 
applied to Alsace-Lorraine, where the Concordat still con- 
tinues, and the schools are either Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish, as before the reannexation. There is, however, a 
conscience clause, as there was not before, and the Herriot 
Government passed a law enabling communes that so 
desired it to establish ‘‘ inter-confessionnel ’’ schools in 
which teaching is given at certain hours in the three reli- 
gions. These innovations excited violent opposition on 
the part of the Church, and were denounced as persecution. 
It will be very difficult to assimilate Alsace-Lorraine to 
the rest of France in this matter, but, on the other hand, it 
is equally difficult to maintain a system which makes it 
impossible for an Agnostic to become a teacher, apart from 
other objections. Home Rule seems to be the only way 
out. 

Some other German laws still remain in force in Alsace- 
Lorraine and their repeal would be bitterly resented. Ger- 
man social legislation, including such matters as hygiene, 
insurance, and pensions, is, of course, much more advanced 
than French. Alsace-Lorraine, by the way, has a lower 
death-rate than the rest of France. Yet the passion for 
centralization and uniformity demands the application of 
all French legislation to the recovered provinces as soon as 
possible. 

If this attempt to return to the situation before 1870 is 
persisted in, Alsace-Lorraine is likely to become a French 
Ireland. It is impossible to ignore the results of nearly 
half a century of annexation to Germany, As the Abbé 
Wetterlé, an ardent advocate of the return of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France, said in 1915, the long period of German 
legislation, organization, and administration estranged the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine from the French and produced 
** divergent habits, customs, and interests.”” Whatever 
may be the case theoretically, Alsace-Lorraine has in fact 
become a single entity, and the fact is recognized by the 
French Government, which applies the provisional regime 
as regards the Concordat, the schools, and other matters, to 
what was formerly German Lorraine, but not to the part of 
Lorraine that never ceased to be French. 

I have not mentioned the harsh measures that imme- 
diately followed the reannexation, such as the expulsion of 
70,000 inhabitants and the application to Alsace-Lorraine 
of the monstrous provision of the Treaty of Versailles expro- 
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priating German private property in the Allied countries— 
the Treaty of Frankfurt was more lenient and more just to 
the inhabitants that opted for France. These measures, 
however, were the beginning of Alsatian disillusionment. 
The expulsions often divided families, and the severe 
restriction of communications between Alsace-Lorraine and 
Germany—now, I understand, somewhat relaxed—long pre- 
vented members of the divided families from even visiting 
one another. 

To sum up, the attempt to assimilate Alsace-Lorraine 
to the rest of France and bring it into the highly cen- 
tralized French system is a defiance of facts and of the 
Alsatian character. The Alsatians demanded Home Rule 
from Germany, and it must not be forgotten that the Con- 
stitution of 1911: gave them a Parliament and a certain 
measure of autonomy, although less than they wanted. 
They will continue to demand Home Rule from France, 
and it is the only solution of the problem. 

Rosert DELL. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
AIMLESS, HELPLESS, HOPELESS 


(By Our ParLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


ARLIAMENT assembled this week for the third of 
Pitese curious little two-day sittings; which resemble 

nothing so much as a series of little nips taken by a 
dram-drinker with desire to encourage and inspire before 
the next allowance comes. Very far from encouraging and 
inspiring, however, they create an atmosphere of depres- 
sion and gloom, deepening in each interval as Members 
compare the monetary losses which they and their frierds 
are suffering through the coal strike, and listen with in- 
creasing incredulity to the statements of the Government 
that neither they nor any less perfect conglomerate than 
themselves could have in the past or can in the future do 
any good at all. 

The course of debate is exactly similar every time. 
One day is given to attacks on the Government from various 
phantom shapes who lead the Opposition; to a speech in 
reply by various phantom shapes from the Government ; 
and to a conciliatory or violent oration by Mr. Lloyd 
George. The rest is made up with irrelevant matter, 
uttered in an almost completely empty House, in which 
Diehards attack the absent Cook (who seems to occupy in 
their minds the position once held by the absent Kaiser) ; 
mining Members, often at inordinate length, cleanse their 
stuffed bosoms of the more or less irrelevant stuff that 
weighs upon their hearts; while generally a couple of 
Under-Secretaries work their shift of gazing into vacancy, 
apparently counting the minutes until their allotted task 
is over. This having been done, as they remark in the 
‘** Pilgrim’s Progress,” the second day is devoted to yam- 
mering against Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s emergency reso- 
futions in noises quite futile, and only made tolerable when 
someone with a sense of humour, like Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, can reveal to the House the record of Sir William’s 
amazing works and ways. Then the lights yo out, and the 
play is done, and the children go off to be comfortably 
tucked into bed, and the nation is left to continue its crash 
ito chaos at the rate of £8 millions’ loss a day, like a 
ship left to smash on to the rocks without any :telligible 
guidance or control. ; 

This week the only variation was a debate cn privilege; 
at once unedifying and unreal; censuring in the worst pos- 
sible speech that could be delivered inside the House the 
worst possible speech that could have been delivered out- 
side. This latter suggested promiscuous, if limited, 
inebriation in all parties, and was stoutly defended by its 
author, who truculently refused either to apologize or 
withdraw. Dr. Salter will, no doubt, receive the approba- 
tion of the Prohibitionists, and his ‘* explanation ”? was 
received with such delirious delight by Lady Astor that 
that genial giant Mr. Ronald MacNeill was compelled almost 
forcibly to hold her down in her seat. The Labour Party, 
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whose leaders have fled to Africa or the Australasian seas, 
made the lunatic suggestion that the question of the 
sobriety of various Members and the various descending 
stages in which (as the astonishing Dr. Salter announced) 
the lower functions of the brain supplant the higher, should 
be referred to a Select Committee of the House, in which 
the doctor declared, many Members were prepared to give 
evidence against other Members. Then, as Mr. Lloyd 
George suggested, other Members would be brought to 
swear to the contrary. And some of the most obvious 
cases of seeming inebriation in speech or interruption would 
probably be able, in the words of the cabman, to prove that 
** not a drop ’as passed my lips to-day, my lord.”? Dr. 
Salter’s offence was unpardonable; his refusal to apologize 
more so. If, in his honest promotion of prohibition, he 
wished to accuse any of his fellow Members cf drunken- 
ness, he should have done it by name, outside the privi- 
leged walls of Parliament, where a man can defend himself 
against slander in the courts of law. The whole two-hours’ 
discussion formed one of the most wretched scenes which 
I have witnessed in the House of Commons. 

So far as the lower functions of the mind superseding 
the higher are concerned, the Select Committee night well 
examine the members of the present Cabinet: the most 
united, as Mr. Baldwin claimed, of any that he has ever 
known; a boast once made by Mr. Arthur Balfour when 
he had thrown out every man of energy and intelligence. 

Mr. Clynes’s speech reads far better than it sounded. 
He has ideas and a real gift of style. But his physical 
presence is so unimpressive, and his voice so weak and 
monotonous that it was delivered with hardly anyone 
listening at all, and most men seeking exit through the 
various doors. When Mr. Lloyd George rose, a certain live- 
liness appeared, and it was soon evident that he was on 
the very top of his form; making, I think, the most effec- 
tive speech he has delivered in the House of Commons 
since the coal crisis began. With an extraordinary wealth 
of gesticulation, now pointing an outstretched finger of 
denunciation at the crumpled, depressed figures on the 
Government bench opposite, now turning round to receive 
crashing cheers from the Labour Party (whose silence, en- 
forced by Mr. MacDonald, has been temporarily removed 
by his absence); now flinging out both arms with a gesture 
of disgust and despair, now thundering forth the aphorism : 
** As they are a Government, I ask them to govern,”’ he 
presented a kind of incarnation of passionate oratory, and 
seemed to hold the whole House in the hollow of his hand. 
A Labour ex-Cabinet Minister said to me afterwards that 
Mr. Lloyd George had made far the best case for the miner 
that he had heard. But the Liberal leader knew that the 
House wanted something in addition to sustained argu- 
ment. He could jest at himself, as when he informed the 
Prime Minister that he was not one of those men who under- 
rate the power of the political machine, but “ it will give 
you much less trouble the next time if you face it the first 
time.’’ He could jest at the Diehards opposite, when, after 
commenting on the defeat of the General Strike and being 
received with shouts of ‘“‘ No thanks to you,” he 
audaciously asserted, ‘‘ If I was on the other side, the 
Government’s victory was all the greater.”? He could jest 
at Mr. Churchill who, reduced to silence and with his own 
plan for conciliation destroyed by the machine and the 
Press, appeared in most of the debate like the melancholia 
that transcends all wit, ironically urging the Government 
to ** go back to the great days of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer before he was bullied by the Conservative execu- 
tive and the editors of the Express and the Mam.”’ And 
he could lead the Conservatives into a neat trap when 
quoting the remark of Sir William Joynson-Hicks ‘“‘ that 
the country ought to be grateful that in this emergency 
we have got a strong Government,’”’ by adding, “ It is 
quite true that the right honourable gentleman delivered his 
. speech after dinner.’’ Inebriation being, as it were, in the 


air, hoarse cries of protest arose from the benches opposite, 
mingled with the information, ‘‘ He is a_teetotaller.’’ 
** Exactly,”’ said Mr. Lloyd George sweetly, ‘‘ in his case 
there is no defence, for he is notoriously not one of those 
who drown their modesty in strong liquor.” 

After this thunder and tempest and fire—Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke as if a weight had been suddenly thrown off 
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his shoulders—came the still, small voice of Mr. Baldwin, 
In all these short sessions he appears as a man who has 
been sliding downstairs with increasing rapidity. Each 
time it seems that he must have touched bottom. He 
cannot, one thinks, make a worse speech than this. And 
each time hopes prove to be dupes or fears to be liars. He 
excited one solitary cheer from the Diehards, when he 
announced that the Government had done all that they 
could in this matter, and henceforth would do nothing 
more. He excited one half-laugh, when he stated that if 
he and his colleagues had curbed Mr. Churchill (‘* the right 
honourable gentleman sitting beside me ”’) ‘* we should 
have accomplished something which no one in any previous 
Cabinet has been able to do ’—a merriment not obviously 
exhibited by that right honourable gentleman himself. The 
remainder consisted of a pitiful appeal to posterity to vin- 
dicate his action; a refusal to take the opinion of the 
country because that country had recently had three general 
elections (omitting the fact that he himself was directly re- 
sponsible for two of them); and a kind of wash of repudia- 
tion of being influenced by the Tory machine or being the 
slave of the mineowners. ‘‘ I am a man who weighs my 
words,”’ he said, ‘‘ and when I said they were stupid, I 
meant they were stupid.’? ‘* Impenetrability,’’ said 
Humpty Dumpty, “‘ that is what I say.’? One expected 
the continuation from the “‘ Private Secretary,”’ ‘If you do 
this again I shall have to give you a good hard knock.” 
But instead of the good hard knock we had the slamming of 
the door. Even the bulk of the Tories received such a 
performance with a shrug of the shoulders. I am afraid 
I was reminded while listening of a famous line of a great 
poet, *‘ Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel— 
Being—Who? ” And so I fell to meditating how the last 
ten Prime Ministers of England would have acted if the 
nation was being held up by the employers in one trade 
refusing to discuss with one of them what he himself had 
announced to be a reasonable basis of negotiation; what 
Disraeli would have said ; what Gladstone would have done. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


TAKE it that the necessary overhauling of the Liberal 
Party machine in Parliament will take place in time for 
next session. Mr. Lloyd George seems to have made it 

quite clear at the meeting on Monday that there is to be no 
more delay than that. Whatever may be the unresolved 
quarrels, the manceuvrings and intrigues, the business of 
the party has got to go on, and some kind of workable 
arrangement must be made. The Shadow Cabinet, as Mr. 
Lloyd George remarked, is now more shadowy than ever. 
Its place as a consultative body will be taken, I suppose, 
by an executive elected by the Members in the House, with 
the function of conferring with the Parliamentary leader 
on policy as occasion arises. Naturally Sir Godfrey Collins 
will cease to be Chief Liberal Whip. His position is 
obviously impossible in the changed conditions brought 
about by Lord Oxford’s resignation. In the past the Chief 
Whip has been appointed by the leader of the Party. There 
is now no leader of the Party, nor is there any need at the 
moment to bother about the Oxfordian succession. What 
the Parliamentary situation needs is a Whip who can work 
with the Parliamentary leader, and everyone expects that 
he will be appointed when next the Party meets. The point 
has now been reached when to allow the heart of the Party 
to be poisoned any longer by bad blood means not merely 
inaction, but death. Let us hope that the instinct for self- 
preservation will pull the Party through. The competing 
doctors will never do it. 
” * * 

Nothing, I suppose, would suit Mr. Cook better than 
to be clapped into gaol for a month or two. It would give 
him the halo of martyrdom. It would bring the miners 
out of the pits faster than all his desperate eloquence. Also 
it would give him an enforced rest. Cook is a sick man, and 
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he is tearing himself to pieces in a campaign which, what- 
ever one may think of the rights and wrongs of it, is 
unquestionably heroic. Our own Jix, the forcible-feeble, 
has not—up to date—the courage to act as the Tory draw- 
ing-rooms and the military clubs would like. Instead he 
has had the bright notion of interfering with free speech in 
the coalfields, on an ingenious plan which throws the re- 
sponsibility on the Chief Constables. I find that most 
decent people, whatever their politics, think this despicable. 
The amazing thing about this wretched business has been 
the absence of disorder. No one would have thought it 
possible for six months of misery to go by without a bad 
outbreak. One remembers not many years ago when there 
was something like a local civil war in the Welsh valleys. 
Any sort of official tyranny has been possible from the start 
under E.P.R. The Chief Constables have always had the 
power to interfere with meetings, but they have had the 
sense to leave it alone until now, when the reactionaries 
in the Cabinet, under the pressure of panic-stricken indus- 
trialists, are firing from behind the hedge. 


* * * 


Since Lord Oxford resigned some Liberals who cannot 
let well alone, have been looking for a leader. He seems 
to have emerged, and in an unexpected quarter. Com- 
mander Kenworthy, with characteristic assurance, offers 
himself for the job. His policy is quite simple. He wants 
to lead the Liberal Party—-over to the Labour Party. He 
would not even refuse to lead Mr. Lloyd George, if the 
latter will submissively follow him, in that direction. Thus 
Commander Kenworthy would get rid of the Liberal Party’s 
troubles by the expedient of getting rid of the Liberal 
Party. The steps by which this masterly solution have been 
reached are more difficult to grasp. I confess I cannot 
make head or tail of Commander Kenworthy’s reasons for 
his desertion, apart from the one common to most deserters 
-—that he does not think his side is going to win. Com- 
mander Kenworthy is by temperament a free lance. I hope 
he will be happy with his new comrades, but I do not forget, 
if he does, that he is likely to be disciplined in a way not 
very congenial to a condottiere in politics. It is certainly 
very much to his credit that he has the manliness to resign 
and fight again under his new colours. No one ever accused 
him of want of courage; and he is likely to want all of it 
if it comes to a three-cornered fight. 


* * * 


I hardly remember a time when, as journalists say, 
things were “‘ so bad in the Street.”” The avenues of em- 
ployment are steadily narrowed with every fresh amalga- 
mation. The rise of these giant syndicates is bad for 
journalism as a trade, and bad for the interests of news- 
paper readers, that is, for everybody. Another daily has 
been snuffed out, and its staff, many of whom have 
worked for it very many years, must shift for themselves as 
best they can in a crowded market. Other papers—any 
journalist could mention two—are notoriously in danger of 
death or absorption. The tentacles of the syndicates are 
stretching out over the country papers. Old and reputable 
journals in the North are being swallowed up. Every time 
this happens men who work with hand and with head lose 
their jobs. Life service goes for nothing now that papers 
change hands like railway shares, with no thought at all for 
anything but hard business. In a few years the newspapers 
of independent ownership and character will be as rare as 
independent Members of Parliament. For the journalist 
all this means that his is fast becoming a dangerous trade. 
For the public it means that before long opinion will be as 
thoroughly controlled as propaganda was controlled by the 
Government through its hold on wireless and paper sup- 
plies in the General Strike. A few clever business men, with 
all the acquisitive power of Northcliffe, but without his 
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ideas, will boss the newspapers—and degrade them. Their 

power will be colossal, and they are likely to have little 

more notion of using it worthily than the average colliery 

proprietor has of using his economic power for anything 

but selfish and stupid ends. 
* ~ * 

Lord Haig fights for the disabled ex-Service men with 
the same single-minded tenacity he showed as the master 
of the mightiest military engine of history. I had the oppor- 
tunity of a talk with him a few days ago. If you did not 
know his name you would take him to be no more than 
an unusually courteous country gentleman. It is an effort 
to remember that this handsome and engaging man was 
once the arbiter of life and death on a colossal scale. You 
soon feel the force of character behind the gentle manners. 
It is infinitely to Lord Haig’s credit that he, almost alone 
nowadays, remains faithful to the cause of the broken 
soldier. I do not mean that the other great ones have for- 
gotten it. I mean that he alone goes on putting all his 
energy and time into it. Emotion, like everything else, gets 
tired and turns to something else. With Lord Haig the 
fire burns on—this is still the thing that matters, as it has 
been since the end of the war left us with the legacy of 
many thousands of wrecked lives. Lord Haig is doing what 
he can to save us from the meanness of indifference. When 
Armistice Day comes we can at least buy a Poppy and pay 
extravagantly for it, and let us be sure not to buy a Poppy 
made by brainy foreigners to undersell those who used to 
be called our heroes. 

* * * 

When I met young Mr. Ford here some time ago that 
inordinately wealthy youth remarked that “‘ you seem to 
be getting on wheels as fast as you can.”? We are. The 
great motor show this year is a craze. I suppose if this 
rush for motors goes on for another few years we shall 
reach the American proportion of a motor-car to every ten 
of the population—unless by that time we are all flocking 
to a show of flyabout aeroplanes. One thing that impressed 
me in the throng of cars at Olympia was the fashion, de- 
plorable surely from the health standpoint, of the closed 
or saloon car, The health value of driving in a closed car 
is, I imagine, exactly nil. It is no use old-fashioned folk 
emitting social sermons on the evils of the motor craze. 
The car is definitely out of the class of luxuries; it is a 
necessity ; and the explanation of the enormous demand for 
the medium-priced car is that the business and professional 
man must have one or lag behind. Otherwise the flow of 
money at Olympia with the industries of the country bleed- 
ing from the coal disaster would be mere senseless waste. 
Another sign of Americanization—it also helps to explain 
the brisk business—is the growth of the system of payment 
by instalments. The £100 car they talk about is little 
more than a curiosity. I do not think many people will 
like to be seen out in it, marvellous as it is for the money, 
when you remember what a satisfactory article can be got 
now for another fifty or a hundred pounds. A®sthetically, 
the show marks an advance in the new fashion for bright 


colours. The tyranny of the black box has lasted too long. 
* * * 


I was delighted, at a suburban theatre a few nights ago, 
to renew acquaintance with the Irish Players, and to see 
** Juno and the Paycock ” for the first time. A perform- 
ance of Synge’s ** Well of the Saints,” seen twenty years 
ago, lingers in the mind as the most beautiful and moving 
thing I have ever seen on the stage. In ** Juno ” there 
is none of the exquisite artistry of Synge. There is 
crudity and confusion, but out of it all emerges an over- 
powering piece of reality. This unlettered beginner achieves 
effects beyond the courage of all but the greatest masters. 
What practised hand would dare the repetition of the 
lament of the bereaved women? Any tyro in dramatic writ- 
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ing would say it was impossible. Sean O’Casey brings it 
off triumphantly; the repeated passage has tremendous 
emotional force. The old wistful melancholy of the Gaelic 
revival is specifically different from the Swiftian bitterness 
of this play. O’Casey seems to be stripping the decent 
rags from the Irish weaknesses with a sort of fury. It is 
the mood of a man who deliberately prods an aching tooth. 
One heroic figure, that of the mother, keeps us moored to 
sanity in a mad world. Sara Allgood plays Mrs. Boyle with 
perfect understanding. She is nature itself. The comedy, 
wonderfully interwoven as it is with the tragedy—as it is 
in life and Shakespeare—struck me as less distinguished, 
although I reckon the parasite Joxer is a masterpiece of 
characterization. He is the classic, the perfect sycophant. 
* * * 

The shade of the late Herbert Spencer should be looking 
down with approval on the latest scheme of the enterprising 
Sir Ernest Benn, the Individualist Bookshop. His works 
are on the list, together with those of the founder and other 
sturdy libertarians. The scheme was blessed by Sir Hugh 
Bell, when the Individualists met at lunch the other day. 
The veteran abused the State and all its works with de- 
lightful zeal. If only the Government would leave us all 
alone! For instance, but for the Government the coal 
stoppage would have been over long ago. One would have 
thought that Mr. Baldwin has done little enough to please 
even the Individualist Bookshop. What, one may ask, is 
to be the outcome when the irresistible individualistic owner 
meets the immovable individualistic miner? Why, that is 
precisely what has happened. And yet, oddly enough, the 
coal dispute goes on. It is very puzzling. Clearly one must 
visit the Bookshop for enlightenment. 

* * * 

A text for the times from the U.S.A. : Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of Yale, says that many people now prefer this 
reading of the fourth commandment: ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it jolly.’ 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PITFALLS FOR FREE TRADERS 


Sir,—As I was one of those who considered it necessary 
to express opposition to some of the statements of Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence on the occasion to which he refers, perhaps 
I may be allowed a reply to his letter in your last issue? 

(1) I agree. No Free Trader who speaks or writes with 
any sense of responsibility would endorse any other view. In 
the majority of cases however the imposition of a duty is 
followed by an immediate rise in price. When the 33} per 
cent. duty was placed on pianos, the wholesale piano people 
met, and came to an agreement to raise the prices of all 
pianos by one-third immediately, and only to continue busi- 
ness with those retailers who agreed so to raise the price of 
all pianos, including those in stock. The agreement was 
produced in Parliament. There was, however, no clause 
raising wages by 33} per cent., the trade continuing to pay 
as low wages as possible, viz., Trade Union rates and no 
more. 

This artificial raising of prices by Protection reduces 
demand and employment, and in the long run reduces wages. 

(2) I do not understand this point. 

(3) I fully agree with Mr. Pethick-Lawrence’s statement 
on this point. Preferences given us are not worthless. But 
he went on to advocate State Control of importation and dis- 
tribution of Imperial products, and from this I and others 
present felt called upon to dissent. 

(4) The relation of imports and exports of goods and 
services is in my view accurately stated ; but the placing of 
contracts at home even at higher prices than from abroad, 
as suggested by him, does not decrease but increases unem- 
ployment ; for as the imported goods are paid for by exports 
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of goods or services from this country, there is no loss of 
employment as a result or such importation; and further, this 
country is left with additional money to spend on other com- 
modities, and so provide additional employment. 

(5) Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, having expounded this point, 
advocated the placing of an embargo on imports of competing 
goods produced abroad under conditions which do not cor- 
respond with the aspirations of labour. Here, again, many 
of us did not agree with him, our view being as set out by 
yourself. 

Your readers will see that it was not so much to the points 
which Mr. Pethick-Lawrence summarizes in his letter, but to 
other points which do not appear in that letter, that the 
‘* considerable opposition ’’ arose at the meeting in question. 
—Yours, &c., 

F. H. LAMBERT. 

West House, Penarth, Glain. 

October 26th, 1926. 


AMERICAN ELECTIONS AND ELECTRICITY 


Sir,—The article appearing in your issue of October 2nd 
under the title of ‘‘ Buying Elections in America,’’ touches 
upon an issue which is of much greater importance than your 
contributor has, I am afraid, succeeded in conveying to your 
readers. The influence of the ‘‘ wets’’ and the ‘“ drys,” 
whether to the north or to the south of the international 
boundary, tends to be exaggerated according as the sym- 
pathies of their more or less combative protagonists incline 
them. The strongly entrenched interest of the ‘‘ bootlegger ”’ 
in the cult of the Anti-Saloon League and of the other advo- 
cates of Prohibition is a factor apt to be overlooked by those 
who come to this continent to see temperance with a deter- 
mination as invincible as that of many of my Labour friends 
to find Workers’ Control in Russia. If this continent is to 
be described as ‘‘ dry,’’ then the term must be used in the 
sense that truth is a proposition of a most liberal relativity. 

The real issue in North America at this present juncture 
is the control of the privilege of generating and transmitting 
electricity. It is an issue by no means confined to the United 
States, but is assuming an ever greater and greater import- 
ance in the Dominion of Canada. 

Now that it is practicable to send electric energy over 
the wires from ocean to ocean and, save for a few hundred 
miles, from Niagara Gorge to Mexico City, the question of 
its control looms up as infinitely the most valuable of the 
stakes for which finance will fight, and for which farsighted 
public spirit will do countervailing battle. Whilst in Great 
Britain two parties to the class conflict are hammering the 
national economy to bits in a quarrel over the proceeds to 
be derived from the industry and commerce of a commodity 
that yields only some 17 per cent. of its energy, here in North 
America the powers that be do battle for one that at Niagara 
is yielding as electric power 93 per cent. of its energy. 

Brave Adam Beck has gone down to the grave, a fighter 
prematurely aged in his long struggle with the “ interests ”’ 
that have tried to ‘‘ crab ’’ the Hydro-Electric Commission of 
Ontario. Now, the noble figure of Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania, pioneer of the concept of publicly regulated 
giant power as against privately absolute super-power, has 
been borne down by the monetary powers of Pittsburgh. 
Samuel Insull of Chicago is not only a visible ruler in the 
Middle West, but holds mighty sway in his invisible empire 
in Montreal. 

The wonderful water-powers of Canada, far away into 
the interior, with all the mineral and forest resources which 
beggar the mind of man to recount, the riches that human 
labour may with electric energy add to them, are the spoil 
no less than the political mare’s nest of Muscle Shoals and 
the very real strength of the Rockies. 

Whilst in the dust and dimness of a class-war of exhaus- 
tion, the masters and the miners fight on to the ‘‘ knock-out 
blow,’’ and a feckless Government keeps time for its friends 
without two thoughts in a row for the future of British 
economy, a vast financial autocracy in Illinois and in Quebec 
gathers within its grasp the power-sources and the power- 
generating and utilizing possibilities of a continent and 
a century.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD. 
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THE CLASS WAR 


Sir,—The real difficulty about ‘‘ class war” is that it 
is a technical phrase, like ‘‘ bourgeoisie ’’ and ‘‘ sabotage,”’ 
which was given a definite meaning by certain earlier writers 
and controversialists. Unfortunately, being made up of two 
common English words, the phrase has led to endless con- 
fused thinking. So also has the phrase ‘‘ free trade.’’ It 
seems obvious that the expression ‘‘ class war’’ cannot be 
taken literally. 

1. ‘‘ Class’’ is a vague word, but if its use implies the 
possibility of dividing any Western country into two, or even 
three or four, classes, we are led into obvious absurdities. 
In India the caste system has helped to mark off rigid 
classes, but anyone who has worked in that country knows 
the tendency for the castes to subdivide. A division in 
England between employers and employed would put Sir 
Titus Barnacle and the grocer’s boy on one side, and on the 
other side the village baker and my neighbour, who can 
hardly read or write, but has worked himself up into a 
medium-sized farm. In fact, a large proportion of the 
employer class in the countryside would spoil the game by 
touching their hats and saying ‘‘ sir’’ to Messrs. Mosley, 
Strachey, and Seymour Cocks. 

2. ‘‘ War’’ to most men between the age of twenty-five 
and forty means something perfectly definite. It means 
being prepared to kill, and run the risk of being killed, on 
a given order. It means rigid discipline, and strenuous 
preparation, but the essential point about war is killing 
before you are killed. If the phrase ‘‘ class war’’ is to be 
taken at its face value, it can only mean dividing the 
country into armed camps, or else it suggests a ridiculous 
picture of two members of the different classes having tea 
at an ‘‘ A.B.C.,’’ and one remarking politely, ‘‘ I am sorry, 
but half-past four is our ‘zero’ time, and I am afraid I 
shall now have to disembowel you.’’—Yours, &c., 

G. T. GARRATT. 

West Green Farm, Barrington, Cambs. 

October 12th, 1926. 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would give me yet a 
little more space in which to make clear my view of the class- 
struggle. This phenomenon appears to me to be a three- 
party affair, and if interest alone settled their personnel the 
parties would be the forces of finance and industrial capital 
on the one hand (which hold economic power solely by virtue 
of their possession of capital); the workers by hand and brain 
(who have no control over the direction of the means by 
which they live) on the other hand; and a third halfway 
body of entrepreneurs and middlemen which is much too 
large from the communities point of view for the useful work 
it does, and which must be cut down if economic efficiency 
is to be desired and won. Unfortunately neither reason nor 
interest nor ideals are the only directors of action, and in 
consequence many of the workers by hand and brain allow 
their prejudices and snobbishness (as I indicated in my pre- 
vious letter) to range themselves over against their fellow 
workers on the side of the capitalist. Moreover as the status 
quo is beneficial to those of the middle classes who form the 
third party of entrepreneurs and middiemen, and especially 
to those who are the most unscrupulous and are performing 


. definitely anti-social functions, the majority of this class ally 


themselves with the capitalist—who is also anxious to con- 
tinue the status quo. In practice, therefore, we have, roughly 
speaking, two groups in the class-struggle whose interests 
are directly opposed. Working from this analysis of the 
position it seems clear to me that THE NatTIon’s policy of 
improving the distribution of wealth by taxation, whilst it 
may succeed in removing some of the ugliest and cruellest 
features of the class-struggle, does nothing to remove the 
existence of that struggle, nor to alter the clash of interests 
which cause that struggle. 

The very existence of a class that wields economic power 
over a virtually dispossessed and dependent class, and wields 
it merely by virtue of ‘‘ possession,”’ is both ethically wrong 
and psychologically bad for the peace of the community; and 
whatever the immediate causes of an industrial crisis may 
be, the worker is almost always fundamentally in the right, 
for it is from his side alone that in the end a state of 
stability can be attained. 
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As to the point of numerical superiority of the workers, 
if those already ‘‘ organized in Trades Unions, or steeped in 
Trade Union atmosphere,” form nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation, my argument holds. Those we have as yet failed to 
organize in Trades Unions—shop assistants, labourers, busi- 
ness Clerks, technical workers, agricultural workers, &c., &c., 
will very shortly make vocal and active that dormant 
majority which was postulated.—Yours, &c., 

RONALD G. PERRY. 


OVERSEAS LOANS 


Srr,—I read your admirable article on ‘‘ The Mission of 
Liberalism,’ which appears in your issue of to-day, with 
great interest and pleasure until I came to the sentence in 
which you apparently censure the Government for restoring 
the gold standard. It is true, of course, that a restoration 
of a sound financial policy from that which is unsound does 
create a certain amount of disturbance and distress, but in 
my opinion it was done with a minimum of such disturbance 
and distress. I blame the Government for not explaining to 
the miners and the country that the subsidy was a temporary 
expedient, and was given because of the artificial conditions 
which had been created through the bad finance of the past. 
May I also state with reference to Mr. J. M. Keynes’s article 
on ‘‘ The Autumn Prospects of Sterling ’’ that I entirely 
dissent from his conclusion that we should reimpose the 
embargo on the floating of foreign loans in this country. 
Freedom of trade in loans as in everything else is the best 
corrective against their abuse. That is not to state that 
every proposal should not be carefully examined as to 
security and soundness. If that is satisfactory and we have 
the wherewithal to invest, nothing but good can come to our 
trade and to our investors by making such investments. If 
we wish to increase our resources for investment both at 
home and abroad, and also our gold reserves, I suggest a 
much more effective method than by interfering with the 
investment of capital, and that is by practising economy in 
our national expenditure. This is a field in which Liberal 
finance has achieved many of its greatest triumphs in the 
past. It lies neglected and offers a great opportunity for the 
party we all desire to serve to develop to the uttermost.— 
Yours, &c., D. M. MASON. 

October 23rd, 1926. 

[But what if we have not ‘‘ the wherewithal to invest ’’? 
The wherewithal to invest abroad can only come from a 
surplus of exports (visible and invisible) over imports. 
Normally we have such a surplus ; the coal stoppage has for 
the time being removed it altogether. None the less, the 
ordinary mechanism of the City of London, which is adapted 
to conditions when a surplus exists, continues to exude over- 
seas loans without reference to this situation. To advocate 
laissez-faire, which means leaving the situation alone until 
it is too late and the mischief has been done, is like saying 
that you have an ingenious lock on your stable-door which 
will lock it some hours after the horse has been stolen. To 
advocate public economy as a remedy is like advocating 
witch-burning as a cure for sea-sickness.—ED., NATION. ] 


LIBERAL UNITY 


S1r,—Lord Oxford’s retirement from the leadership of the 
Liberal Party will mean a movement in the question of 
Liberal unity either adverse or favourable. 

Every Liberal must hope for greater co-operation of all 
sections, especially as it appears that the Conservative Party 
are bent upon putting forward legislation on the rights of 
Trade Unions and on the protection of the national interest 
during strikes. 

Unless the present leaders of the Liberal Party can get 
together and formulate a definite line of policy on these 
questions, it is extremely probable that the discussion of 
them in Parliament may lead to a widening of the rift. 

Would it not be possible to make the enunciation of vital 
Liberal principles in Lord Oxford’s great speech at Greenock 
the focus around which all sections of Liberalism might 
rally? 

‘These principles were stated with that clarity and clear- 
ness of vision which are perhaps the greatest quality of our 
retiring leader, and which would prevent any ambiguity in 
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the genuineness of their acceptance. They might be summed 
up in the phrase ‘‘ Liberty and the Common Good.”’ 

One of the great difficulties in the organization of unity 
is the existence of two party funds. No thinking Liberal 
can fail to understand Mr. Lloyd George’s reluctance to hand 
over his fund unconditionally, in view of the recent attempt 
to expel him from participation in the Liberal leadership 
whether one considers that attempt was justified or the 
reverse. But it should be possible to devise conditions under 
which in the event of Mr. Lloyd George leaving the Liberal 
Party, either voluntarily or involuntarily, he should have the 
right to a proportion of the joint fund in ratio to the amount 
he originally put in. 

To unify the two Central Organizations will necessitate 
personal sacrifices, but as capable organizers are more im- 
portant at the Central Office than keen partisans, it should 
be possible to build up a new Central Organization free from 
sectional interests.—Yours, &c., J. Srurcis. 


Hamsey House, Lewes. 
October 18th, 1926. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Srr,—I am sorry my article has proved so mystifying to 
your reader P. M., I shall try to make brief amends. As to 
the results in general, I am neither satisfied nor disappointed. 
I am profoundly interested, and deeply grateful to all who 
have taken the trouble to reply. With the results of the 
answers, to question 14 in particular, I am disappointed. 
Should anything more be done about it? I have already 
suggested that a second questionnaire at a decent interval 
would add to the value of the present inquiry. I thought my 
article at least made it clear that the replies to questions 
14, 3, 5, and 6 seemed to me most important. I should put 
next questions 1 and 2. As to the possibility that readers of 
the Dairy News might be ahead of us, readers of THE NATION, 
on some points, I tried to suggest the kind of thing I had in 
mind by my reference to the dependence of the intelligentsia 
on Renan. I may be quite wrong in my particular illustra- 
tion amd in my incautious generalization, but my impression 
certainly is that thoughtful educated people who drop their 
connection with organized Christianity do not keep abreast 
of the actual historical study of Christian origins as 
thoughtful churchgoers do. In so far as THE NATION readers 
roughly represent the former and the Day News readers the 
latter, my assertion still holds good. The historical character 
ef the first chapter of Genesis is not one of the points on 
which, in my judgment, readers of the Daity News are ahead 
of readers of THe Nation. Indeed, the Dairy News returns on 
this point make one question whether they adequately repre- 
sent the more thoughtful churchgoer. May I add that, in 
general, THE NATION figures seem to me more significant than 
the Datty News figures? 

I should like heartily to endorse P.M.’s practical sugges- 
tion. In this matter I feel a little like the speaker at a 
country chapel anniversary who arrived early and overheard 
the deacons discussing the order in which the speakers 
should address the meeting. The eavesdropper learnt that 
he was to be called on first, and felt duly elated, until he 
heard the senior deacon remark, ‘‘ Let ’em have the skim- 
milk first." Now, Mr. Editor, we have had the skim-milk. 
Can you not persuade my assessors to supply us with some 
cream?—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Woop. 

Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


"To ta eee sss 


Sir,—That Mr. Alfred Murray’s explanation is ingenious 
scarcely admits of question ; I venture to think that it is 
equally far-fetched. I confess that, as he suspected, I am 
no philologist, though I have—or had—a nodding acquain- 
tance with the structure of English and of some five other 
languages. Such knowledge as I have leads me to the con- 
clusion that his defence is plausible only if it can be shown 
that ‘‘ try and * has an unbroken history in reputable Eng- 
lish from the time when Scandinavian usages could affect the 
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structure of our language. This may or may not be the 
case, and I am open to conviction, but obviously no construc- 
tion of comparatively recent date can be explained as a 
Scandinavian survival. I should like in particular to know, 
firstly, when the old English infinitive in -n or -en was 
superseded by the Scandinavian construction, and, secondly, 
why this construction is confined to ‘ try,”’ and is not found 
with, for instance, ‘‘ wish,’’ ‘‘ want,”’ or ‘‘ ought.’”” My own 
guess at an answer to the second question would be that 
‘try and "’ is simply an unconscious perversion of the con- 
struction contained in ‘“‘ go and”"’ and ‘‘ come and.”’ 

Mr. Fowler is speaking er cathedra, and he would be 
more impressive if he gave instances of the use of “ try and ”’ 
in English which attains ‘‘ the proper standard of literary 
dignity.’’ (Be it observed in passing that even Mr. Fowler 
only defends the construction in exhortations and promises ; 
the passage which gave rise to this correspondence was an 
instance of neither). Some of his remarks could be advanced 
in favour of ‘“ He’s been and gone and done it,”” which has 
a shade of meaning which might be held to justify its 
existence, but is certainly below the proper standard of 
literary dignity. 

After all the English language is not a dead but an 
evolving thing, and is there any better test of a particular 
construction than to inquire whether it is in fact employed 
by those who are recognized as writers of good literary 
English? I am more impressed by the statement that 
Matthew Arnold habitually perpetrated “ try and,’’ than by 
any other defence which has been put forward in your 
columns of what still appears to me to be an illogical and 
condemnabie error, tolerable in colloquial speech, but not 
in careful writing. In colloquial speech it would be as 
hard to eradicate as ‘‘ those sort of things’? which would 
not go out ‘“‘ save with much prayer and fasting.”’ 

Finally, may 1 crave space to cry ‘“‘ Peccavi’”’ for the 
grammatical howler in my previous letter? Whether it was 
a slip of the tongue or carelessness of eye, it was quite 
inexcusable.—Yours, &c., 

PurISst. 

October 20th, 1926. 


MR. CLIVE BELL’S ENGLISH 


Str,—I cherish a desire to criticize Mr. Clive Bell’s 
English. May I do so in your columns? 

Mr. Bell is a rarity, an Englishman who can write about 
modern French painters without making a fool of himself. 
I know whereof I speak, for it is my fate sometimes to trans- 
late, at the request of one or other of the aforesaid French- 
men, an article in English upon themselves. 

I confess that I heave a sigh of anticipatory relief when- 
ever I see that the article is signed Clive Bell. 

His subject matter being admirable, why should Mr. Bell 
express himself in this curious emasculated, Frenchified Eng- 
lish ; telling us of ‘‘ the musée of that name,” and of ‘‘ Corot 
the brave bourgeois ’’? Museuin is a better word than musée 
any day, and has precisely the same meaning. ‘‘ Brave’ in 
English must be taken in the sense of ‘‘ courageous’ or a 
‘*‘ brave show,’’ but Mr. Bell actually means ‘‘ honest ’’ with 
a tinge of sarcasm. I know this only because I know French, 
but what right, I ask you, has Mr. Bell to call upon me to 
learn French before I may read him? 

I have no work of Mr. Bell’s by me except his article in 
THE Nation of October 9th, but his writings teem with 
examples of pointless gallicisms—in fact, I believe him cap- 
able of sans cesse ; verily a poor substitute for ‘‘ endless.”’ 

Whence comes this deplorable tendency? Certainly not 
from France where anglicisms are restricted to such futilities 
as le bar, le footing, and le five-oclock. 

From America? One can forgive foreign words to 
writers in the D1AL, struggling as they are with an unaccus- 
tomed idiom (I refer, of course, to written English as opposed 
to spoken American), but one cannot forgive Mr. Bell so 
easily for the tiresome tricks he plays upon his mother 
tongue.—Yours, &c., 

PETER SPENCER. 


Fitzroy Street, W.1. 
October 17th, 1926. 
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CONSECRATED NOVELS 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


HO has ever dreamt of pitying Macaulay? Many 

good people, almost as cocksure as himself, have 

thought it incumbent upon them to get very angry 
with him even as he allowed himself to get angry with Mr. 
Croker; and a learned and accomplished barrister, Mr. 
Paget, in his ‘* Paradoxes and Puzzles ’? (1874) showed 
good cause why Macaulay was not to be trusted “‘ always, 
everywhere, and at all times,’? but Mr. Paget’s book, 
though a most readable one, never got into a second edition, 
whilst Macaulay’s octavos, and crown-octavos, in count- 
less reprints, occupy our shelves, as “ earless ”’ to the loud 
cries of outraged critics, and as ‘‘ unabashed ” as ever 
stood Defoe in his pillory. Who could pity so great a 
writer, so good a fellow, one who has added so enormously 
to the enjoyment of millions, and was, so evidently, enjoy- 
ing himself all the time he was writing. 

And yet once, if once only, in the course of his 
triumphant literary career Macaulay suffered so acutely as 
even now to excite compassion in manly bosoms. 

In the Epinsuren Review for October, 1841, there 
appeared, anonymously as usual, but bearing a sign- 
manual, already recognizable throughout the English- 
speaking world, an article on Warren Hastings, beginning 
with a very lively passage that contained these words : “ It 
would be unjust to estimate Goldsmith by the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ’ or Scott by the ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ ”’ 

What a slip of the pen was this? How it managed to 
escape Macaulay’s eye, or Mr. Napier’s, or the most care- 
less of Messrs. Longmans’ compositors must always be a 
puzzle, but there the words were, and there they had to 
remain uncorrected until January of the following year. 
Most feelingly does Macaulay’s biographer deal with this 
appalling incident in his uncle’s life. Sir George Trevelyan 
writes: “‘ If this passage was unduly harsh (on Warren 
Hastings’s biographer) the punishment which overtook the 
author was instant and terrible. It is difficult to conceive 
any calamity which Macaulay would regard with greater 
consternation than that, in the opening sentence of an 
article that was sure to be read by anybody who read any- 
thing, he should pose before the world for three mortal 
months in the character of a critic who thought the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield ’ a bad book.”’ 

What Macaulay meant to write (as appears from col- 
lected editions) was not the ** Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ but the 
‘** History of Greece.”’ 

There is no need to wonder why Macaulay regarded this 
slip of the pen as a calamity. In 1841 the ‘* Vicar of 
Wakefield ’’ was, and still is, a *‘ consecrated novel,’’ and 
to write of it as if it were a bad book was, and perhaps still 
is, to proclaim yourself a bad man. One hundred and sixty 
years have passed and gone since Goldsmith’s famous book, 
in two small volumes, ‘‘ on grey paper in blunt type,”’ as, 
quoting Browning, Mr. Dobson has told us, first courted 
publicity. From that day in 1766 onwards, countless 
editions, cheap and dear, with illustrations, plain and 
coloured, and without them, have made the names of the 
Primrose family current coin in Great Britain and her 
Dominions, in France and Germany. 

A noble reprint, accompanied by the twenty designs by 
Rowlandson (in colour), printed on fine paper at the Chis- 
wick Press, has just been given to the world, with a short 
introduction from the practised pen of Mr. Saintsbury, 
chiefly occupied in defending Rowlandson against the fierce 
anger of Mr. Dobson, now alas! no longer to be stirred by 
such matters.. We owe thanks to Constable & Co. for this 
publication. 


No English book of imagination, save Bunyan’s first 
Allegory, has made so many friends in so many places as 
this short tale of Goldsmith’s. 

In fact, as too often happens, its prodigious popularity 
has cast a shadow over the other prose writings of the same 
author, who was declared by his best friend ** to be a man 
of such variety of power and such felicity of performance, 
that he always seemed to do best that which he was 
doing.”’ 

This general Johnsonian invitation to read at least 
some of the other prose productions of Goldsmith has never 
(apart from his two plays) been as freely accepted as it 
deserved to be. 

The structural defects of the Vicar were too obvious 
to be long overlooked, and consequently we find Mr. Saints- 
bury repeating them in very much the same order as was 
done by Sir Walter Scott more than a century ago. Both 
Sir Walter and Mr. Saintsbury agree that these defects do 
not matter an atom; and who is likely to differ from two 
such famous critics separated from each other by a whole 
century ? 

Yet we must have “ forward-reaching ”? as well as 
** backward-going ”’ thoughts in our criticism, and however 
much we may agree that mere structural defects count for 
very little in a work of creative genius and of social 
manners, we cannot think the same about characters, or of 
a philosophy of life that time has rendered distasteful, not 
to add ridiculous. Take, for example, the character of Mr. 
Burchell, the deus ex machina of the story. How much 
longer will readers put up with him? A most tiresome, 
teasing, fussy, yet inefficient Deus! and, on occasions, a 
heartless, clumsy, tasteless wretch. So unfeeling is he, that 
just before taking the lovely Sophia, who had as yet re- 
ceived .no assurance of his affection for her, he thinks fit 
to perpetrate upon the trembling girl the brutal jest that if 
she cared to take the vile miscreant Jenkinson for her hus- 
band, £500 would be at once forthcoming for her dowry ! 

The orgy of matrimony with which the book ends may 
probably be found turning the stomach of distant genera- 
tions. Twenty years before the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” 
Goldsmith, who shared his monarch’s opinion about por- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays, sneered at the habit of that 
dramatist in winding up so many of his pieces with ** end- 
less matrimony,” but Goldsmith evidently found it 
impossible to wind up his “* Vicar of Wakefield ” without 
tumbling into the same pit. 

It is true that we are spared the actual horrible spectacle 
of Olivia exchanging vows of love and constancy with “* the 
Squire,’? who, were he not a mere clothes-horse on which 
Goldsmith chose to hang all the vices of humanity, would 
be the meanest and most cowardly skunk who ever crept 
into a novel, but we only are so, because, to the great 
joy of our dearly beloved Vicar, it was discovered that 
the pair had already been joined together by a real 
‘‘ priest? in the holy bonds of matrimony, the genuine 
article having been,. unknown to the bridegroom, secured 
for the purposes of blackmail by Mr. Jenkinson. 

A broad hint is however forthcoming that ere long 
Olivia and her seducer will make it up. 

If the ** Vicar of Wakefield,”’ retains, as it may, its 
consecrated character, it will be (as we expect it was from 
the very first) saved by the dulcet charms of its perfect 
and inimitable style, which falls as pleasantly on the ear 
to-day as ever did the notes of its author’s flute on the 
simple music-loving peasants of France and Germany. 

** We should now,’ wrote Goldsmith, in his first pub- 
lication in 1759, ** dispense with loaded epithet, and dress- 
ing up trifles with dignity. Let us, instead of writing 
finely, try to write naturally.”’ 
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THE BIRTHDAY 
By H. E. BATES. 


R three years Nicoll had been a student in a univer- 
sity. On coming home in the autumn of his last year 
he was invited and went to a birthday party of his 

sister’s friend, where he found himself not only at a loss 
to explain why he had been invited but why the birthday 
should be kept at all. And looking down the table there, 
which had been crowned by a cake bearing sixteen candles, 
he was overcome by scorn for all who kept birthdays, the 
twenty people assembled there, and for the oblong sea of 
sickly coloured food stretching before him. He resolved as 
soon as possible to get away. 

To make it worse, before the eating began there arose 
some difficulty about lighting the candles. In the hubbub 
an unknown girl in a red dress got up and, after shout- 
ing his name, tossed back her jet hair and smiled at him. 
A little girl began to cry, an old man narrowly escaped 
burning his beard in the broken ring of flames, and would 
keep saying :-— 

** Irene, my dear, this is nothing to what it will be 
when you’re twenty-one! ” 

But Irene was not in the room, and so this saying 
became a joke to all but the man himself. A little old 
woman at Nicoll’s side, nearly annihilated by shadows, 
would keep chuckling to herself and declaring: ‘‘ She’s 
like her mother,” and not caring that no one agreed with 
her. Everyone laughed and talked together. A little 
round-faced boy, with wonder-stricken eyes, blew out the 
matches when the candles had been lit, and then, when 
the meal began, cried out, injured : “‘ I can’t see to eat my 
jelly, I can’t see to eat my jelly! ” 

But no one heeded him, the noise increased and some- 
one cried in astonishment :— 

** She’s really sixteen ! ” 

And another: “‘ It doesn’t seem long since she was 
born! ... Sixteen! ” 

**T can’t see to eat my jelly,’’ complained the little 
boy. 

“* My dear,” said the old man, “ this is nothing to 
what it will be when you’re twenty-one! ” 

And because Irene was stil] not in the room, everyone 
laughed again. The table shook, the little boy banged his 
fists on his knees, and then, without warning, a candle fell 
from the cake, burnt a hole in the white cloth, and 
spluttered out. 

A silence followed. Nicol] heard the old woman breath- 
ing as if her throat needed oiling, and wondered why the 
quietness was so sombre and significant. And, at that 
moment the red-frocked girl cried out in dismay : ** Oh, I 
say! That’s bad luck! That’s bad luck! ” 

The commotion, as if under the urge of this omen, 
became terrific, and to Nicoll the room seemed hot, his 
head stifled, and the spoon in his hand liké a burning wire. 
Everyone talked of the fallen candle, of Irene and what 
she would think. Someone shouted her name, but she did 
not come, and the old woman in shadows muttered some 
excuse for her. Nicoll stared at a red pool of fruit on his 
plate, felt sick and depressed by the idea of night going 
on indefinitely like this, and wished it were al] over. The 
superstitious talk, the hot room, and the candle-light which 
made the heads of the old men look like yellow cheeses, 
became insufferable, and at last it seemed he could bear 
it no longer. .. . 

Then Irene came in and, only half-noticed, lit two 
lamps at the other end of the room. 

Nicoll sat watching her. As she blew out the taper and 
stood regarding her guests, the smoke swam up leisurely 
before her face and was reflected in her eyes. And at that 
moment he could only think : 
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** She’s quite tall.”’ 

Then, as if step by step, he began ascending to other 
thoughts and impressions about her, and, though not think- 
ing consciously of her beauty, it seemed to him that in 


the hot noisy room her throat and arms gave out a coolness 
that made her something fine and singular. Under the 


lamp-glow her skin was deep cream in colour. In her still- 
ness she looked not only impressive, but for some strange 
reason transient, too. And because of this Nicoll found 
that his boredom and the insufferable shallow chatter on all 
sides seemed to pass into forgetfulness. The unbearable 
atmosphere cast by the candles and the stagnant air of 
the room vanished as if blown away by a fresh wind, and 
he had a desire to whisper to her and ask her to answer hita. 

Though five years had gone by since he had last taken 
notice of her he all at once believed there had been no 
interval, and that he had known her always like this, in the 
same pose, atmosphere, and age. The result was that he 
fell into a long, dreamy contemplation about her, ate 
nothing, watched with joy every flicker that went across 
her face, and was only annoyed when he heard the girl in 
red mouth into her ear : ** A candle fell off the cake, Irene. 
It’s bad luck.” 

He noticed she said nothing in return, but began 
carrying away the empty fruit bowls with a serious, nearly 
preoccupied air. She passed near him, but did not smile, 
and with every movement seemed to grow sadder and 
graver as if in mourning for the irrecoverable year which 
the party celebrated. 

Soon she vanished, the candles were one by one blown 
out by the ecstatic breath of the little boy, and as pipes 
were lit sighs of satisfaction were born, the old man coughed 
and hummed tunes, helping to increase the warm purr of 
sound that went through the room. But Nicoll was con- 
scious of nothing except that for some minutes something 
beautiful had passed and repassed him, making him 
glowing and insensitive. 

** You’d never dream she was sixteen,’’ whispered the 
old woman. ‘* She’s like her mother, too. .. .”’ 

** Yes. She’s quite tall,’’ was all he answered. 

Perhaps because of the apparent foolishness of the 
remark the old woman said nothing back to him and he 
sat in silence, watching the door where he expected Irene 
to come in. 

He was invited to join some sort of game but refused, 
folded his hands over his knees, and sat with an air of 
resignation. Then the door opened and a draught blew in 
various sounds. Among them he heard a voice calling, 
** Trene, Irene! ’’ a sound of pattering shoes, and some 
crockery set down. 

The door was shut, and for a long time never opened 
again. At his side the old woman grumbled in whispers 
about the chilly nights, the little boy talked to himself, 
and at Nicol] the girl in red would now and then smile. 
There was a song, he applauded unconsciously, and noticed 
the men were playing whist in one corner. The door was 
opened, but Irene’s mother came in, and he was 
disappointed. 

As he began to wonder where the secret of her beauty 
lay, someone came in and said it was raining. Immediately 
he thought of the September dusk, the trees moving gently 
as if shrugging their dark shoulders against the falling 
dampness, and the ground drenched and hidden by leaves 
which gave out scent. And because it was just as impos- 
sible to say where the secret of that beauty was he once 
more sat in contemplation about her... . 

Soon afterwards he suddenly went out. In the dark 
passage he heard her voice, and seeing light pushing itself 
under a door in a sharp streak, went in without waiting to 
discover who was there. He asked : 
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** May I have a drink of water? ” 

Irene smiled and disappeared. As if in a dream he 
heard the glass filling fiercely, and in the room behind 
voices mixed with the moan of a violin someone had just 
struck up. Irene seemed an age gone. When he saw her 
return it was with a sensation of fear, as if he expected 
her to dash the water into his face and wake him. Sagging 
drops still hung on the lip of the glass as she held it just 
under his face. 

For a minute nothing happened, and as though listening 
to the violin they each stood there with an air of anticipa- 
tion. Then Nicoll took the glass and without drinking 
said to her :— 

** It’s been such a long time since I saw you.” 

Because his remark seemed for a second time foolish 
and mundane he gulped some of the water quickly, then 
stared at her, saw her murmur ** Yes,’’ and return his stare. 
He could say nothing. 

** It’s been five years,’’ she said at last. 

He found her voice quiet and that it went with the 
rest of her being as harmoniously as the colour of a flower 
with its plant and made her beauty singular and touching. 

** And you’re sixteen, to-day!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
can’t imagine it. It’s not possible.’’ 

** That’s grandfather playing the violin,’’ she said. 
** When you think of it, that seems just as silly, but it’s 
Wo «se 

He laughed, held up the glass, saw pinkish, shadowy 
shapes swimming behind and in it, and drank. 

** T ought to have wished you many happy returns long 
ago,”’ he said. 

She smiled as if in a flood of bewilderment, which he 
could not understand, and suddenly asked :— 

** Is it true a candle fell off the cake? Is it? I wasn’t 
there.”’ 

** Yes. It’s quite right,” he replied. ‘* It burnt a hole 
in the table-cloth, that’s all.”’ 

** It’s bad luck! ” 

** Oh! that’s so silly. It doesn’t mean anything. You 
mustn’t take notice.”’ 

** No, no,”’ she persisted. ‘‘ It means something is 
going to happen to me. Perhaps I’m going to die or. . . .” 

** Oh! it’s all nonsense,’”’ he said. ‘* It doesn’t mean 
that. It’s all nonsense, really.”’ 

** No. It means something,’ 
should it fall off, unless? ”’ 

He made no answer, and all the time he was silent 
imagined she looked on him as a boy, though he was five 
years her senior, and that she herself was inconceivably 
mature and wise beside him. He wanted to tell her so but 
dare not. In the room behind the violin stopped—causing 
a silence that seemed like one of a thousand years. A moth 
charged the lamp-flame and another lay with wings pressed 
like death on the window. Nicoll heard it raining outside, 
the leaves whispering and somewhere a tap dripping soberly. 

** T must go back,”’ she said. 

** Not yet! ” 

But she went to the lamp. By its light he saw her 
fingers tremble and asked :— 

** What’s the matter, Irene? ”’ 

** Nothing ! ’’ she said; and then, ** You seem to forget 
a candle fell off the cake . . . oh! it means something.”’ 

And with three angry puffs she put the room in dark- 
ness. He groped about saying, ** Where are you? Irene 

. where are you? ”? Then heard the swish of her dress 
and a laugh and the next momeiit ran his hands against 
the wall and then on to her breast. It so happened she 
was pinioned by his arms and looked up at him reproach- 
fully. In contrast with the hardness of the wall behind, 
her neck seemed unearthly and soft. And without a word 
of warning he kissed her twice. 


’ 


she repeated. ‘‘ Why 
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Nothing was said. The birthday party went on noisily 
‘>nind them, Nicoll heard the rain, the tap dripping, and a 
moth booming somewhere fiercely. He thought of the 
candle which had fallen from the cake, wondered if it 
betokened anything, and then felt her suddenly squeeze his 
hand, saw her run away and disappear through a flash of 
light at the other door. A confusion of sound seemed to 
leap out and hit him... . 

In a little while he followed her, the violin began again, 
whist by the men went on in the corner, he was ogled by the 
girl in red, and saw that nothing in the room had changed. 

He sought out Irene and watched her as she talked 
to his sister. But little by little she seemed to grow tired 
and depressed, and her spiritual and fresh beauty to undergo 
a change and no longer impress him. Suddenly, the talk, 
the laughter, the rain, the violin and the lights were 
changed too. The idea of beauty was itself transient. Time 
was vicious, and for its snatched minutes made no repara- 
tion. The thought of this and that Irene would never be 
sixteen again and appear to him as she had appeared in 
the dark kitchen, made him also tired and sad. 

And whether because of this or not, he had a desire not 
to look at her again, but to go home, not speak and only 
by silence impress the experience on his brain. 

He did so, and after thinking of her for two hours fell 
asleep and dreamed of moths, an old woman, a dripping 
tap, and a violin... . 

But for Irene it was different. She slept little, and 
when not sleeping thought as to why he had gone without 
a word, of the future, his looks, the dark kitchen, his two 
kisses, and the candle which had fallen off the cake. 


MUSIC 
NEW LIVERPOOL ORGAN 


By DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
IVERPOOL, justly proud of its new cathedral, may 


THE 


now be justly proud of the new organ therein. True, 

her-merchants have never lacked imaginative vision ; 
yet a banker with musical aspirations such as the late 
Mr. Ridley’s is not frequently met on this side of the 
Atlantic. In bequeathing a large sum of money for the 
musical upkeep of the new cathedral, £35,000 was allocated 
for the provision of a suitable instrument. In nominating 
the firm of Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons as the builders of 
the new organ he secured that only the very highest skill 
should be brought to bear on the problem. And a problem 
in many ways this vast building (not yet finished by half, 
although even now as large as Westminster Abbey) un- 
doubtedly is. Fortunately this great edifice of Sir Gilbert 
Scott lacks that sense of oppression which many Norman 
cathedrals bestow on us pigmy mortals, a psychical effect 
which Mr. Hugh Walpole has well illustrated in a famous 
novel, If the walls of a great cathedral are its body, music 
is certainly its soul. And here indeed is a fine body for 
the soul of music to vibrate in. Whether the soul is worthy 
of its body is a question which has taken a week of recitals 
to answer. There were times in the opening recitals last 
week, when we wondered whether the builder had over- 
estimated the requisite amount of tone. The word 
** monster ”? has not a nice sound, but some critics have 
used it freely in describing the new Liverpool] instrument. 
Some of the lower and heavier pipes seem slightly over- 
weighted, even for the immense spaces of the unfinished 
nave as it now stands. The builder may have had the far 
vision to calculate on the finished edifice. 

Sir Gilbert Scott’s building might have been expressly 
designed for such civic and clerical ceremonials as those of 
last week, so well does it suit long processions, holding 
them in constant view at every point, and easily disposing 
of them in its immense chancel. But it is to be doubted if 
he selected the right place for this monarch of organs, in 
the north and south chancel bays. The organist sits thirty 
feet above his choir, and the pipes are yet another thirty 
feet above him. This renders any real union of choir and 
organ impossible. At Monday’s dedication service, two 
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conductors were requisitioned, one up at the organ-console, 
the other down with the choir. The ultimate solution may 
be the entire adoption of unaccompanied choral music, as 
is the case at Westminster Cathedral. 

A particularly poetical ‘‘ form of service ’’ was adopted 
for the dedication ceremony. Among the novel features of 
this service, which aimed at meeting the demands of modern 
life, whilst preserving the traditions of the Church, were 
the reservation of some minutes for the silent reading of 
some verses from Milton’s ‘‘ I] Penseroso,”” and a passage 
from Browning’s “‘ Abt Vogler,’’ ending with the line :— 


‘* The rest may reuson and welcome 
know.” 


: ‘tis we musicians 


which must have been a hard saying to some of the hundred- 
odd clerical dignitaries present. Another novel feature was 
the enshrining of the organ solos by connecting preces and 
responses, and the closing of the prayers by various his- 
torical, musical Amens, sung by a treble voice with the 
organ. The whole service seemed to us to reflect the aspir- 
ing mind of the Bishop himself, Dr. David, who performed 
the actual opening ceremony. 

Perhaps too much has been made of the actual size of 
the new instrument, which has taken ten years to construct. 
In mere number of pipes (10,922) it is exceeded by the huge 
Wanamaker organ in Philadelphia (18,146) and the East- 
man Theatre organ at Rochester, U.S.A. (11,560). But 
these instruments are mere sensational affairs; the latter 
is full of every conceivable “‘ clap-trap ’? device. The 
Liverpool organ in breadth of scale and grandeur of con- 
ception may then justly claim to be the largest organ. But 
far more important than size is the element of tone-quality ; 
and here the Liverpool organ rises above all others, as an 
Everest amongst great peaks. The richness of its 
diapasons, the beauty of its reeds, the melting tone of its 
flue-pipes, and the star-like brilliancy of its ‘‘ mixture- 
work,”’ are things to be heard; they cannot be adequately 
described. 

The saying of Cavaillé-Coll, the famous French organ- 
builder, that “‘ a good acoustic building is always the best 
‘ stop’ in my organ ” is somewhat misleading; for good 
acoustic properties can be as troublesome as bad ones. The 
problem of reducing the reverberation in cathedrals and 
securing clearness without deadness is always a difficult 
one. In York Minster and Durham Cathedral, the rever- 
beration from a moderately loud organ lasts ten seconds, 
a state of things which makes all intricate organ music a 
waste of effort. At Liverpool the full organ with ‘* tubas ”’ 
only resounds a second and a half after the notes are taken 
off. Yet even this is apparently too much for clarity in 
running pieces and fugal work. Even with the moderate 
rates wisely adopted by Mr. Goss-Custard, many pieces 
sounded merely impressionistic in the nave. Clearly some 
experiments must be made with deflecting wires. Probably 
the chancel position of the English organs is to blame; for 
with the west-end position of the organ in such resonant 
places as Notre Dame and St. Eustache in Paris there is 
no loss of detail in the music. 

The recital programmes played by eminent organists 
during the week are open to some criticism. They con- 
tained very little ‘‘ contemporary organ music,’’ which 
surely is not so limited that two different organists should 
select the same piece in one week. Then they were all 
curiously monotonous in style, which may account for the 
fact that although the recitals only lasted an hour and a 
quarter, the congregation perceptibly and steadily 
diminished after the first half of the programme. On some 
minds the effect of great architecture, unrelieved and un- 
humanized by colour, is really overpowering. Something 
of the same kind happens with organ-tone, unless con- 
stantly relieved in every possible way; and if the richest 
supply of most beautiful organ-stops that the world has 
ever known, properly displayed, cannot raise the organ- 
recital to its olden dignity and uplifting power, then indeed 
there is no future for the organ-recital. For fine and 
effective as this new instrument has already proved itself, 
in the accompaniment of huge masses of congregational 
singing, it can only be by the maintenance of a regular 
series of recitals that nine-tenths of the organ can be heard 
pt all. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T was very agreeable to see once more “‘ The Three 

Sisters,’ which is running for a few weeks at the Barnes 

Theatre. ‘* The Three Sisters *’ has a good claim to be 
the best of all Tchehov’s plays, and is one of M. Komisar- 
jevski’s very best productions. The production was 
noticed at length last summer in THe NaTIoNn, and now it 
is only necessary to say that a few alterations, some for 
the better, some for the worse, have necessarily been made 
in the cast, but that, take it all in all, *‘ The Three 
Sisters *? remains one of the best acted plays in London. 
Among the newcomers it will be interesting to observe Mr. 
Douglas Jefferies as the Colonel and Mr. Charles Laughton 
almost terribly sinister as Vassily Solyony. Of the original 
cast, Miss Margaret Swallow repeats her remarkable per- 
formance of Masha, which grows better with familiarity. 
It is extraordinary that this brilliant actress has been so 
neglected by managers. ‘*‘ The Three Sisters ”’ is the sort 
of play and the sort of production to which one might well 
go every day for a week. 


. * * 


Mr. Noel Coward’s ‘* The Rat Trap,’’ which has been 
put on at the Everyman Theatre, though an early work, is 
just as good as his other plays. As an example of juvenile 
precocity, it is positively staggering and proves once more 
that Mr. Coward was born with a real genius for the theatre. 
The quarrel between husband and wife in Act 2, with its 
regular rise and fall, came off completely and shows no 
tentative weakness when compared with the quarrels which 
Mr. Coward has subsequently staged in nearly every 
theatre in London. Naturally we notice the same shoddi- 
ness of mind, the same absence of genuine sensibility, which 
are to be noticed in all his other writings. On the whole 
it is rather depressing to reflect that Mr. Coward still uses 
the same single talent and has made so little progress since 
he commenced author. The company gave a very good all- 
round performance at the Everyman Theatre. But the 
producer would be well advised to refrain from ramming 
home the jokes with such inconvenient emphasis. 


* * * 


It was extraordinary to see how well Stanley Hough- 
ton’s ** Hindle Wakes ”’ stood the test of time, as it was 
acted at the Century Theatre last week. Houghton was 
one of the best, perhaps the best, of what one might call 
the Manchester School; and since his realism reached out 
into the general, ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,” which is his top play, 
is likely to endure for some time. It certainly struck my 
companion, who had never seen the play before, or read 
it, as something very fresh, without any taint of the pre- 
war period about it. The avid, violent character of Mrs. 
Hawthorn was well brought out by Miss Olive Walter, and 
she and Miss Norma Varden as Fanny played excellently 
together. Miss Varden should be seen more often, especially 
in comedy parts : she has a great range of voice which she 
knows how to use, she can move freely, and indicate 
changes of mood by her eyes. Mr. W. V. Garrod gave a 
first-rate and consistent rendering of Nat Jeffcote, and 
conveyed a great sense of power. The main flaw in the 
performance was uncertainty as to dialect. It is a_pity 
some artificial language cannot be standardized as ‘* dia- 
lect ’’; actors cannot be expected to know a dozen dialects. 
Those of the audience who do not know a special dialect 
would not care, and those who do know the one supposed 
to be in use, would not be hurt. The convention could be 
as easily accepted as indoors and out-of-doors in the sets. 


* . * 
The second part of the film of Hugo’s ‘* Les Misér- 


ables,’’ entitled ‘* The Barricades,” is being shown at the 
Rialto Cinema. The general high level of production, act- 


ing, and photography is maintained, though the latter 
suffers occasionally from a too even distribution of lighting, 
which makes it a trifle flat and uninteresting. The story, 
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till towards the end of the film, has less action than the 
first part : it is largely concerned with the love-making of 
Marius (who now appears for the first time) and Cosette, 
the orphan protégée of Valjean, who is by this time grown 
up, and the part is well played by Mme. Sandon Milowanoff, 
who played the part of the mother, Fantine, in the first 
part. The scenes of the revolution and the fighting 
at the barricades, and Valjean’s rescue of Marius through 
the sewers of Paris, are excellently done. The story ends 
with the death of Valjean and the uniting of Marius and 
Cosette. It is a pity it should have been thought necessary 
to introduce a prologue and epilogue showing a modern 
schoolboy reading ‘‘ Les Misérables ”’ (apparently at a 
sitting) in Victor Hugo’s study at Guernsey, and a potted 
version of the first part at the beginning of the second, but 
apart from these the film, which is of French origin, is a 
fine achievement. 


* * * 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 30.—Murdoch, pianoforte recital, at 3, 

at Wigmore Hall. 

Eileen Wright and Cicely Hoye, violin and pianoforte 

sonata recital, at 8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Exhibitions of paintings by Alvaro Guevara, at the 

Leicester Galleries. 


Sunday, October 31.—Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* The 
Religion of the English People,’ at 11, at South Place. 
Renaissance Theatre production, Beaumarchais’ ‘* The 
Marriage of Figaro’ in a new English version by 
Barry V. Jackson. 


Monday, November 1.—Sir M. E. Sadler on ** Sandford and 
Merton,”’ at 6, at Central Hall. 
The Norwich Players in George Farquhar’s ‘* The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,’’ at the Maddermarket Theatre. 
** Shavings,”’ at the Apollo. 


Tuesday, November 2.—‘‘ Queen High,’’ at the Queen’s 
Theatre. 
The Surgical Supply Depot Annual Bazaar, at 2, at 
Kensington Town Hall. 
Sir Stanley Bois on *‘ The Importance of Rubber,” at 
4.30, at the Royal Society of Arts. 
B.B.C. Chamber Concert (Italy), at 8.15, 
Grotrian Hall. 
**Tom Thumb the Great,’? and ‘‘ Chrononhotontho- 
logos,’’ for three days, at East London College. 
Adela Fachiri, violin recital, at 8.80, at Wigmore Hall. 
Wednesday, November 3.—‘‘ Yellow Sands,”’ at the Hay- 
market. 
Nonesuch Press Third Period Concert, at 5.80, at Wig- 
more Hall. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell on ‘‘ The Danger of Creed Wars,’’ 
at 8.80, at Kingsway Hall. 
Beatrice Harrison, ’cello recital, 
Chenil Galleries. 


Thursday, November 4.—** Faust,’’ at the Old Vic. 
Antonietta de Souza, song recital, at 8.80, at the 
FEolian Hall. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, NIGHTLY, 
MATINBES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


Gerr. 3929. at 8.15. 














AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.3¢ 
NICHOLAS HANNEN in 
ESCAPE, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

COURT, sioane Square Sloane 5187 (2 times}. 
Nightly, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., at 2.15. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE. 

THIRD YEAR & LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 
CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40 MATS., TUES.. SAT., 2.80. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE SCARLET LADY. 





ORURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. 
NELSON’ KEYS, 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 3.80. 


A Musical Play. A Romance or THE CanaDiaN Rocaies. 


EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 








FORTUNE Drury Lane. 
TO-DAY, 


(Regent 1807.) 
at 2.30 and 8.30. (LAST TWO PERFORMANCES). 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 

A COMEDY by TURGENEV. 


TUESDAY NEXT, Nov, 2, at 8.80: “* THE CRADLE SONG,” “ 
Two Comedies by SIERRA. 


THE LOVER,” 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 


Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., 


‘* SUNNY.” 


JACK BUCHANAN, BINNIE HALE, etc. 


WEDs., THURS. & SATS., at 2.80. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. © MATS., WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
IBSEN’S ROSMERSHOLM. 

CHARLES CARSON. 


Ger. 4062. 


EDITH BVANS. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. (Riverside 3012.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 
LAST TWO WEEKS of 
RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 








ROYALTY. (Ger. 3855.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.80, 
‘* THE LASH,” 


By CYRIL CAMPION (Author of “ Ask Beccles ”). 








CINEMAS. 





TIVOLI Ger. 5222. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.80 & 8.80, SUNDAY, 6 & 8.80, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHERS AND OLD BOOKS 


EADERS of Tue Nation will probably remember 

two articles which Mr. Stanley Unwin wrote some 

time ago on the price of books and the book trade. 
Mr. Unwin has now written a book which surveys nearly 
the whole field of the trade, and he calls it ‘‘ The Truth 
about Publishing ’? (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). It is in 
many ways a highly technical book, for it goes, in great 
detail, into the organization of a publishing house. It ought 
to prove of the greatest value to publishers, booksellers, 
and authors. But I cannot imagine anyone who takes an 
interest in books not finding pleasure and profit in it. For 
in the case of books the relation of production and consump- 
tion is not a simple one, and Mr. Unwin has many things 
to say about the present condition of the book market in 
Britain, and of the problems of supply and demand. He 
speaks from long experience and intimate knowledge of 
practically every branch of the trade. 


* * * 


The book trade seems to me to be one of the most 
important in the country, for the education (in the widest 
sense) of the people must largely depend upon it. Mr. 
Unwin does not paint a very bright picture of its condition, 
but I think that in fact it is even less healthy than one 
would imagine after reading his book. The production of 
books is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence to at 
least three classes of persons, authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers. It is to-day extremely difficult to produce any kind 
of serious book which will provide an adequate return to 
the author and the publisher. That is not a healthy state 
of affairs. The causes of it are many and complicated. 
Mr. Unwin argues that the “ real problem ”’ is under- 
consumption, and, of course, the habit of not reading or 
not buying books has a profound effect upon the book 
market. But there are other causes, such as overproduction 
on the part of publishers, and the organization of the retail 
supply to the consumer, which have a greater effect than, I 
think, Mr. Unwin would allow. 


* * * 


I am sure that there is a potential demand for serious 
books which in some way gets frozen up in the case of 
new productions, and I think that this can be shown by 
an examination of the reprints of old books which pass 
through the hands of a literary editor. Mr. Unwin does 
not say much about this branch of publishing, but it is one 
from which many lessons can be learnt. I gathered 
together and have examined with some care most of the 
reprints that have been published during the last few 
weeks, and I am sure that there are curious lessons for the 
publisher and bookseller to be learnt from seeing them thus 
in bulk. I cannot resist saying, to begin with, how pleasant 
it is for a literary editor to catch a glimpse, in the vast sea 
of unfamiliar faces which flows into his room in October 
and November. of some old friend like Marco Polo or 
Hakluyt, Pepys or Jane Austen. But the main thing which 
strikes me is that there must be a very large and con- 
tinuous demand for these old books, serious books not at 
all easy to read, in every form and at every price. 

« * * 
The first book which I examined was an edition of 


Jane Austen in five volumes published by the Oxford 
University Press at 5s. each volume. Now this is an exact 


reprint, including nearly all the illustrations, of the beau- 
tiful edition edited by Mr. Chapman, which was published 
at five guineas a set three years ago, and was limited to 
one thousand copies. There are a number of other editions 
of the novels obtainable, yet the demand is such that the 
market can absorb in less than three years an edition at 
one guinea a volume, and then go on to absorb another 
magnificent edition at 5s. Jane Austen is an English classic, 
and Mr. Chapman’s edition is worthy of a classic. Mr. Noel 
Douglas has begun an extraordinarily interesting series 
of replica reprints of English classics. The first two 
volumes are facsimiles of the 1609 edition of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and of the 1783 edition of Blake’s ‘‘ Poetical 
Sketches.’’ Here there is a limited edition at £1 11s. 6d., 
and an ordinary edition at 5s. The ordinary edition is 
beautifully produced. These are books which, like the 
Jane Austen, will be bought, not borrowed from a circu- 
lating library, and the price indicates again the existence 
of a considerable body of serious readers and buyers. 


* * * 


Turn now to books of a somewhat different nature. 
Messrs. Dent publish in a uniform edition ‘‘ The Travels 
of Marco Polo,’? with an introduction by Mr. Masefield, 
and ‘* The Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” translated by Anne 
Macdonnell. These are large books, well printed, well 
bound, illustrated, and the price is 7s. 6d. They are old 
friends, whom I welcome in their new clothes. Marco Polo, 
one of the greatest of travel books, does not often reappear 
in a new edition, but Cellini is a more frequent figure. Both 
of them imply serious reading. Then come three much 
reprinted figures in Pepys, ‘* Moby Dick,”’ and Hakluyt : 
‘* Everybody’s Pepys,’? abridged and illustrated (Bell, 
10s. 6d.); ‘* Moby Dick,’ abridged and illustrated (Cape, 
7s. 6d.), and ** A Selection of the Principal Navigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation,” 
by Richard Hakluyt, illustrated by Laurence Irving (Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.). I have a prejudice against abridgment, 
but in other respects the three books are admirable. And 
what a demand for reprints they imply! In the last few 
years there have been published more than one edition of 
Pepys, and several editions of Melville’s great novel. Here, 
again, we are dealing with accepted masterpieces, but they 
are not easy reading, and I cannot help thinking that the 
effective demand for them is out of all proportion to the 
effective demand for serious new books. Does not that 
mean that there is some obstruction in the machinery of 
supply, where new books are concerned ? 


* * * 


I cannot leave this subject without referring to a 
masterpiece which the Nonesuch Press has just reprinted, 
**Trene Iddesleigh,”? by Mrs. Amanda M?’Kittrick Ros 
(limited edition, 10s. 6d.). It is a novel which was written 
in 1897. Mrs. Ros has been known and appreciated 
hitherto by only a few readers, but her style is superb. I 
will give only one quotation, but it is characteristic. Sir 
John Dunfern says to his wife :— 

‘*T, as you see, am tinged with slightly snowy tufts, 
the result of stifled sorrow and care concerning you 
alone ; and on the memorable day of our alliance, as you 


are well aware, the black and glossy locks of glistening 
glory crowned my brow.”’ 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


THE GREAT MISUNDERSTOOD 


The Life of Jesus. By J. MIDDLETON Murry. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


THIs is a remarkable and important book. Since Matthew 
Arnold nothing so original has appeared in English theo- 
logy ; and in each case the contribution comes from outside 
the theological school. The author of ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma ’’ insisted on the immeasurable superiority of Jesus 
to his reporters. This superiority was not only moral but 
intellectual. ‘‘ Here was a very great spirit ; and the greater 
he was, the more certain were his disciples to misunderstand 
him.”” Theologians have followed suit; and darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge: Jesus remains the 
Great Misunderstood. 

Is it possible to approach him from another angle? Mr. 
Murry believes, with Arnold, that it is ; and that the train- 
ing of a literary critic may be the equivalent of the 
specialized studies of the divine. His position, indeed, is not 
that of those for whom Jesus is ‘‘ above all else a super- 
natural being—a God.’’ He cannot share this belief, because 
(he says) he does not know—who does?—what it means. But 
the ‘‘ advanced ”’ critics repel him by their assumption that 
Jesus was ‘“‘ an ordinary sort of man.’’ This is indeed the 
fallacy which lies in wait for the heel of the rationalist. 
Jesus was not ‘‘ an ordinary sort of man.’’ He was an extra- 
ordinary man; and ‘ above all things a man of genius”’ ; 
those to whom the lives of men of genius are familiar will 
find in him something to which others, who cannot see the 
wood for the trees, are blind. Was he a ‘‘ mere’? man? “I 
will tell you,’’ answered a philosopher, ‘‘ if you will tell me 
what a ‘ mere’ man is.’’ Mr. Murry accepts the conclusions 
of those whom, though he does not name them, he describes 
as ‘‘ moderate modernists.’’ What is original in his book 
is ‘‘ the psychological interpretation of the historical facts 
—that is to say, the history of the development of the mind 
and soul of Jesus from his baptism until his death.” 

How, it has been asked, would the Synoptic narrative 
strike a modern reader who approached it for the first time, 
and without prepossession—or, in the literal sense of the 
word, prejudice? Probably no European can do so: but 
Mr. Murry’s attempt has been attended, if not by a complete, 
at least by an unexpected measure of, success. He has 
escaped at once Scylla—the bondage of undecipherable 
formula ; and Charybdis—the abstractions of intellectualism : 
and, what is perhaps a greater danger to-day than either, 
the perverted realism of Epstein’s Mahdi-Christ. Here he 
stands with Renan, whose ‘“‘ Vie de Jésus ”’ is, ‘‘ for all its 
shortcomings, of an altogether higher order than any other.” 
And what can be happier than the suggestion that, 

‘“‘in more recent years, when controversy has raged over 
what is called the eschatological interpretation of Jesus, 
spurious dilemmas have been created mainly by the refusal 
to acknowledge that the nature of Jesus was altogether richer 
and more creative than his hard-and-fast interpreters are 
able to conceive ’’? 

Characteristic examples of the writer’s exposition of 
the text are the sections on ‘‘ possession’ ; on the Tempta- 
tion ; on the Cure Miracles ; on the Resurrection ; and on the 
names—‘‘ nicknames in fact ’’—of Rock and Sons of Thunder 
given by Jesus to Peter, James, and John. He is sometimes 
less convincing—e.g., on the relations between Jesus and 
Mary. It is difficult to think that a mother should so com- 
pletely misconceive her son. Nor will his account either of 
the Betrayal or of the Last Supper find general acceptance. 

Remote as is the mind of the fourth century from our 
own, the Christological question still haunts us ; its ill-laid 
ghost returns. It should be remembered that in the Church 
of the Fathers two widely differing answers were given to 
it, that of Alexandria and that of Antioch. The former pre- 
vailed ; and to this day Protestant and Catholic theology 
bear its stamp. But there was an earlier theology than 
either—the Ante-Nicene ; and great as was the name of 
Athanasius, this found another interpretation than his in 
the Antiochene school. The neglect of this interpretation in 
the later Church has been a misfortune; it supplied a 
balance, which has been lost, and must be restored. For the 
Christ of the Creéds is other than the Jesus of the Gospels: 
and it is the latter, not the former, that has moved and 
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inspired mankind. Two generations ago a great English 

teacher, Jowett, reminded us that, 
‘“‘in theology the less we define the better. Definite state- 
ments respecting the relation of Christ, either to God or man, 
are only figures of speech; they do not really pierce the 
clouds that ‘ round our little life.’ When we multiply words 
we do not multiply ideas ; we are still within the circle of 
our own minds. No greater calamity has ever befallen the 
Christian Church than the determination of some uncertain 
things, which are beyond the sphere of human knowledge.”’ 


The reminder is as needed now as it was then. 


- GEORGE ELIOT 


Selected, with an Introduction, by 
(Bodley Head. 6s.) 


GEORGE ELIoT lies flattened under the tomb that Mr. Cross 
built over her, to all appearances completely dead. No writer 
of equal vitality as a writer so entirely lacks vitality as a 
human being. Yet when the solemnity of the tomb is 
violated, when her letters are broken into fragments and pre- 
sented in a volume of modest size, they reflect a character 
full of variety and full of conflict—qualities that sort ill with 
the calm composure of death. It is true that Mr. Cross so 
pruned the letters of irrelevances and, for aught we know, 
so edited the life of indiscretions, that the true George Eliot 
is hopelessly lost; but enough remains, thanks to Mr. 
Brimley Johnson, when sorted and put artfully in contrast, 
to show that George Eliot far from being the solemn pedant 
of legend was a woman of flesh and blood who felt to the 
full the different currents .of her life and time. Nobody 
changed her skin more completely in the course of sixty-one 
years. She went from arid Evangelicism to broad Agnosti- 
cism, from deploring fiction to writing it, from the depths 
of agricultural society to the hub of Fleet Street, from lamen- 
tations over the worldliness of marriage to an open and 
irregular liaison with a married man. 

It would, of course, be untrue to attribute these changes 
entirely to her own character. Fate had planted her in such 
surroundings that it was only by breaking the pot itself that 
she could*escape. It needed no unusual violence to revolt 
against the pastoral placidity of Griff, against Hannah 
More’s letters, and Doddridge’s sermons, and making jelly, 
and being scolded for not going to church. To dream of 
seeing ‘‘ the bread fruit tree, the fan-palm, and the papyrus,”’ 
and at last actually to see them at Alton Garden were 
scarcely enough to fill a life. But there was a strain of 
impressionability in George Eliot which would have made 
her uneasy whatever her circumstances. There was some- 
thing alive and emotional in her which tended to 
upset the outward solemnity. She had to leave the room 
overcome with awe when she first saw the beauty of the 
Sistine Madonna. At one moment she thought that life is 
a doubtful good and early death to be welcomed ; at another 
she wished to live as long as possible and learn as much as 
possible. She enjoyed lawn tennis at the age of fifty-eight, 
and two years after the seemingly fatal blow of Lewes’s 
death she revived and started life afresh with Mr. Cross. 

But if these vacillations are brought into relief by the 
broken glimpses we get in this book, we are reminded that 
with all her sensibility she was also curiously without the 
sparkling temperament of the impressionable. She was 
easily depressed. She suffered far more from blame than she 
was encouraged by praise. ‘‘ She had little self-assertion,”’ 
Mr. Bray said. She was slow and sagacious and inclined to 
reach out from her own narrow lot towards ‘ the historical 
life of the world.’’ It was a temperament which, though it 
impeded her in many ways as a writer, made her expose a 
greater surface to life than any other woman of her time. 
‘* Science, history, poetry—I don’t know which draws me 
most,’’ she wrote. She rushed ‘on the slightest pretext to 
Sophocles ”’ ; she filled bottles with zoological wonders on the 
sea shore ; she read philosophy with Mr. Lewes ; she adored 
the opera ; she dined with Liszt ; she discussed the higher 
education of women with Madame Bodichon. The whole of 
the nineteenth century seems to be mirrored in the depths of 
that sensitive and profound mind which lies buried, so far 
as the life of the body is concerned, under Mr. Cross’s tomb. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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PENNY PLAIN, FOURPENCE COLOURED 


The Close Chaplet. By LAURA GOTTSCHALK. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 


Time and Chance. By MARY STELLA EDWARDS. Preface by 
PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 


April Morning. By STANLEY SNAITH. (Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.) 
The Eel, and Other Poems. By EvAN MORGAN. Foreword by 

ALFRED NoYes. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

Exalt the Eglantine, and Other Poems. By SACHEVERELL SIT- 

WELL. Illustrated by THOMAS LOWINSKY. (The Fleuron. 21s.) 
Marigold : an Idyll of the Sea. By W. J. TURNER. (The Fleuron. 

15s. ) 

WHEN a nest of singing birds expands into a whole woodland, 
individual voices rarely get a fair hearing. Most of the poets 
in this list, for instance, might claim a larger critical cour- 
tesy than can be extended in tabloid form. It would be in- 
structive to analyze at length one’s blank incomprehension 
of many of Miss Gottschalk’s verses. True, she gives us fair 
warning (in a shapely stanza, just to show, no doubt, how 
easily she can do that sort of thing) :— 
“Reject me not, then, if I have begun 
Unwontedly, or if I seem to shun 
The close and well-tilled ground : 
For in untravelled soil alone can I 
Unearth the gem or let the mystery lie 
That never must be found.” 
Clear images are the lines of communication of metaphysical 
poetry, which is Miss Gottschalk’s bent. But she is so grim 
an explorer that she seldom bothers to preserve her lines of 
communication, and so we get the mystery much oftener than 
the gem. It is a pity that Miss Gottschalk, whose thought 
and feeling are obviously original, is content to write a kind 
of spiritual shorthand, for when she gives her eye its chance, 
as in a striking geography of her head, she can write like 
this (of her forehead) :— 
“This is the desert space of my face, 
Wide and lonely and impassible 
Except when a shadow of sorrow 
Darts across it furtively like a hunted deer 
And hides in the hair 
And turns it grey. 

Miss Edwards, on the contrary, is a sweet and thorough 
stay-at-home. There is not a subject or a word in her book 
of beautifully wrought verses which has not the sanction of 
immemorial usage. She runs the risk of tinkling like the 
musical-box of magazine poetry, but one who commands such 
unusual melody as this :— 

“I know the place, a tree lying 

Fallen across the pool, 

And the little patch of grass drying 

Where you left your milking-stool, 

And I found you in the dark crying 

And kissed you like a fool——”’ 
need never tinkle. Several times she proves the ancient 
theorem that one’s chance of making a good new poem out 
of an old scene is entirely independent of the number of poets 
who have stood in one’s place before. Yet Miss Edwards 
might be well advised to try following (a little way) Miss 
Gottschalk’s retreating footsteps. 

Mr. Snaith occupies a middle position. He thinks, he 
feels, and he explores. He also takes the elementary pre- 
caution of being certain that there is some poetic soil, whether 
close-tilled or untravelled, beneath his feet before he begins 
to work it. His is a little book, but there is not a worthless 
poem in it. ‘‘ Fallen Tree,’’ for instance, has a beautiful 
economy :— 

“Our tree no longer stands 

Vibrant with low tones pulled from the passing air: 
Slain is to-morrow’s music in boughs that were 
Both harp and hands.” 

There is a religious poet in Mr. Evan Morgan, but at 
present he is too content to amble rather slackly into verse 
and wait for passion to hurry him on. Thus his work is 
very unequal, but it has the promise of an incalculable power 
which, fully massed in this book only in, its title poem, is 
all the more striking. ‘‘ The Eel” is too long to quote, but 
‘* My Bed ”’ is almost perfect in form and feeling :— 

‘“When I look upon my bed 
Railed at the foot and head, 
See sheet and pillow, and the simple line, 
My will is humbled to the Will Divine. 
There, at some future hour 
Subservient to His Power, 
What was my body shall in Death recline, 
What is my soul I shall to Him resign,” 
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It is sad to find Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell and Mr. Turner 
abandoning so early the rigours of the five-shilling poetry 
market and getting themselves translated in limited and very 
expensive quantities to another place. The most impressive 
thing about both these books is their price. We turn a very 
large, very thick, very pink cover, and come to twenty-five 
of Mr. Sitwell’s short poems, in which he again exhibits the 
astonishing range and intensity of his famous eye. Each 
poem is a series of pictures, passionately seen, and drawn 
with mastery, but apparently discrete :— 

‘Fire mountains that in one night 

Broke the iron shadow of the cactus plain 

And towered their cups of flame into the skies’ white sails, 

Bow your cockscomb fires to this: 

This galleon in blue amber of the water-depths 

That sank in one leaden hour, and lives for ever 

Fixed in an hour-glass that is cloyed with time.”’ 


If Miss Gottschalk and Mr. Sitwell could be joined in poetry, 
what a poet that would be! 

Mr. Turner’s idyll contains two themes: (a) a wonderful 
advertising stunt between Horace Gee, Esq. (Mayor of Nep- 
tuneville, a humming seaside resort) and the sea-god himself, 
now, in Mr. Turner’s opinion, much decayed ; and (b) the 
loves of Marigold, daughter of a family who went grumbling 
to Bognor every summer for a fortnight, and the Spanish 
Sailor, who was doing a little gun-running for the Moors in 
the Riff campaign. There is also an Ancient Mariner with 
philosophy. This sounds silly, but the poem is full of isolated 
felicities most diversely assorted, and Mr. Turner very 
nearly makes a strange sense of it. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MUSIC 


Terpander: or Music and fhe Future. By EDWARD J. DENT. 
To-day and To-morrow Series. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue best histories, biography excepted, are either very long 
or very short. They run into ten or twelve volumes, or are 
contained in four or five score pages. Of these two types 
the first is a chronicle, the second an essay. The success of 
the former depends on style, that of the latter on thought. 
Mr. Dent has written a masterly history of the second type. 
It embraces the whole evolution of music from antiquity to 
the present day. The reader may be deceived by its sim- 
plicity into thinking it obvious. But the simplicity is 
achieved by knowledge well disciplined. Mr. Dent is learned, 
but in spite of his learning, or perhaps because of it, he is 
no pedant. His researches have taken him behind the 
classical formule of the last two centuries, and his vision 
has been released to go ahead of them. He can dig up a 
buried idol without becoming its worshipper. In this essay 
he is almost an iconoclast. 

The book is described as a complement to Mr. Turner’s 
‘‘Orpheus.”” This suggests more co-operation than is 
apparent. Both writers are more concerned with yesterday 
and to-day than with to-morrow. But while Mr. Turner 
looked backwards and around him to give us a philosophy of 
progress, Mr. Dent keeps strictly to music. His essay is an 
interpretation of his subject, not, like Mr. Turner’s, a form 
of self-expression. It is not merely entertaining and provoca- 
tive, but definitely helpful. Before embarking on his history, 
Mr. Dent speaks of the tyranny of the past. From 1600 to 
1900 music was based on tonality, it was composed in a key. 
To the average man this period represents the whole of 
music. He knows nothing of what went before, he ignores 
the aberrations that have followed. Within that period there 
was absolute continuity of evolution. After three centuries 
of logic, illogicality appears as a crime. The twentieth cen- 
tury, led by evolution up against a blank wall, has found 
some affinities with pre-classical music, but its experiments 
seem to be sheer impudence to those who cannot see that the 
classical age was but an episode. Another reason why we 
cherish the art of the past, says Mr. Dent, is because ‘‘ we 
can do what we like with it. The art of the present compels 
us to submit our minds to itself.’’ Submission, in this case, 
is presumably an act of courage, because it implies abandon- 
ing the defences of prejudice and exposing ourselves com- 
pletely to a new force, with no anchor but our convictions 
and no rudder but our own judgment. 
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JOHN MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





‘SECRET AND CONFIDENTIAL’ 


The Adventures of a Military Attaché 
By BRIG.-GEN. W. H-H. WATERS, C.M.G. 


‘A most interesting book with a wealth of good stories, and much material that is of real 
historical importance. General Waters speaks with unusual candour.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘ Revelations 


of astonishing carelessness in high quarters. 


A lively book of reminiscences.’”’—Daily Express. 
‘““Experiences which yield a_ great deal 


of unusual information.’—Sunday Times. 


Maps and Frontispiece. 18s. net. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
AUGUSTE RODIN 
By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


“An admirable and well-balanced summary of an artist 
difficult to summarise.’’—Morning Post. Ulus. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA FROM WITHIN 
By MANFRED NATHAN 

‘* 4 timely work written in attractive style, and of interest 

to the general reader.’’—Economist. 12s. net. 





CAMP AND CHANCERY IN A 
SOLDIER’S LIFE 
By Major-General SIR LEOPOLD SWAINE 


“A long range of very varied experience. An unusually 
well-packed book.’’—Sunday Times. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


“Important and interesting, eminently stimulating.’’— 
West. Gazette. First, cheaper, edition in one vol. 16s. net. 





THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN: 


STR JAMES 


MACKENZIE 


By R. MacNAIR WILSON. 
‘“‘ This most interesting biography, written with distinction and intimate knowledge.’’—The Times. 
“ This biography of the great heart specialist portrays one of the finest characters in the annals of 
medicine.”’—Daily Chronicle. ‘An inspiring story of a man of genius.”—Daily Mirror. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. ; 





FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES 
By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


“‘ The best and most interesting work on the subject that has 
ever been written.”—The Fishing Gazette. Second, revised, 
edition. With additional illustrations. 21s. net. 


THE FREE TRADE FALL 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS 


“ An honest, forcible and independent book which it would 
profit our people to read.”—Morning Post. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF 
BELIEF IN GOD _ BELIEF IN CHRIST 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 
By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 


New Edition in one volume. 7s. 6d. net. 


PURSUING THE WHALE 
A Quarter-century of Whaling in the Arctic 
By J. A. COOK 
With a Foreword by ALLAN ForBEs. This is a real whaling 


captain’s account of a long and successful career from 
1868-1916. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


MANY MANSIONS 
By LORD GORELL 
Gives a presentation of the greatest event in history with 
other poems and lyrics of nature and of faith. 5s. net. 
R.L.S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON 
By ADELAIDE A. BOODLE 
Gives the reader a true conception of the deep sympathy 


which existed between R.L.S. and his wife—his sine gua non. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 





q LATEST 7s. 6d, net FICTION 





IN DAYS THAT ARE DEAD 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, G.C.M.G. 


“‘ Had he been able to live as a man of letters, he might have 
been as great a force in Imperial literature as Mr. Kipling.” 
—Morning Post. 


IN THOSE DAYS 


By W. R. BERRY 
“A wonderful story of old Turkish life, constructed with 
remarkable skill.”"—The Times. 


THE UTTERMOST 
By MRS. ARTHUR STALLARD 


‘‘The author has a pleasant, descriptive style, and writes 
with obvious sincerity of purpose.’’—Light. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE AXE 
By JOHN SOMERS 


A thrilling tale of a secret service man. The excitement is 
kept going throughout at a high rate. 


THE 14 THUMBS OF ST. - PETER. 





THE GREAT CORNELIUS 


By GEORGE WODEN 
A finely written story of the forge. 
“The story has a fresh simplicity that contrasts with the 
strain of much modern fiction.’"—Manchester Guardian. 
THE WAY OF THE PANTHER 


By DENNY C. STOKES 
“Told with great power ... the book makes a big im- 
pression.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 


THE RED APOTHECARY 


By JOHN HORNE 
A Scots novel dealing with the feuds of the Church and how 
an athletic young minister wins his hostile Episcopals. 


COBBLESETT 
By FLORENCE BONE 


‘* Yorkshire folk will find much to charm and amuse them in 
these simple tales.’"—Yorkshire Post. 


By JOICE M. NANKIVELL 


“‘ The best description of life in Moscow as it really is to-day which has yet appeared.’’—The Referee. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON W.1. 
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The historical sketch that follows is brilliant. It is such 
a masterpiece of condensation that it cannot be summarized. 
It must be read. As we should expect, Mr. Dent tilts against 
Romanticism. The great vice of the nineteenth century was 
its invention of sentimental clichés, embodied in spinning 
songs, cradle songs, and funeral marches. They dug them- 
selves into the cottage pianos, which, at that moment, began 
to invade our homes, and their power is still great. It is 
natural that composers should want to sweep away this 
rubbish. But they must remember that their listeners will 
return to ‘‘ the fleshpots of sentimentality,”’ if they are given 
‘nothing but emetics to assuage their hunger.’’ In the con- 
cluding analysis of modern tendencies there are several 
rebukes and several warnings, but it is clear that the scholar 
takes his stand among the prophets. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen, and Barnave. Trans- 
lated from the French by WINIFRED STEPHENS and MRS. 
WILFRID JACKSON. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

A Short History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. By E. D. 
3RADBY. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The French Revolution. A Study in Democracy. By NEsTA H. 

+ WEBSTER. New Edition. (Constabie. 7s. 6d.) 


THE letters which passed between Marie Antoinette and 
Count Fersen and Barnave from 1790 to 1793 are of con- 
siderable interest, and the translation of them into English 
is welcome. The translators have woven the letters into a 
connected narrative of Count Fersen’s life and of his passion 
for the queen. Though the book is thus made easy for the 
ordinary reader, the course adopted is in some ways unfor- 
tunate. The love story is romantic but a little thin, and the 
great historical value of the correspondence, which is almost 
entirely confined to the letters to and from Barnave, is 
thereby somewhat obscured. The sympathies of the trans- 
lators are so completely on the side of the queen and royal 
family that the reader without much historical knowledge 
may miss the significance of some of the facts. Barnave and 
the Constitutionalists made a sincere effort to save Marie 
Antoinette and the royal family from themselves. It is true 
that towards the end of the time covered by this correspon- 
dence the moment at which Barnave and his associates could 
help the queen had passed, for the power of the Constitu- 
tionalists had passed. But a great deal of the blame for 
that fact rests upon the royal family and its advisers. The 
notion that the queen proved herself a statesman is fantastic. 
If Louis or Marie Antoinette or anyone in their confidence 
had had a little statesmanship, common sense, and firmness 
during the first years of the Revolution, it is probable that 
Louis would never have lost his throne. But whether it 
was Mirabeau or Barnave or anyone else who had the power 
to help her, Marie Antoinette never gave them her confidence 
or acted straight by them. There were only two policies with 
any conceivable possibility of success, to oppose the revolu- 
tion or to accept it ; but to attempt to combine the two was 
to make disaster certain. And that was precisely what Marie 
Antoinette did. 

Miss Bradby, who has already written ‘‘ The Life of 
Barnave,’’ has now followed it up with a book on the Revolu- 
tion and its general history. The book has the appearance 
of a text-book, and an excellent text-book it is, but it is some- 
thing more. It is a short book by someone who clearly has 
a wide and deep knowledge of the history of the Revolution, 
and it should be of value to everyone interested in historical 
truth. It is admirable both for its clearness and impartiality. 

Mrs. Webster’s book is an admirable example of how 
easy it is to find confirmation of our prejudices in the facts 
of history. Mrs. Webster dislikes Freemasons, Germans, and 
revolutionaries. Her book is designed to prove that Free- 
masons and Germans had a large share in causing the Revo- 
lution, and that the royalists were all white and the revolu- 
tionary leaders were all black. Her case rests to a very large 
extent upon ‘gross exaggeration of the part played by the 
Orléaniste conspiracy. She displays considerable ability in 
her curious attempt to rewrite or recreate history. It is 
interesting to note that revolutionaries appear to be always 
not only wicked but hideous. 
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AVEBURY AND ITS CIVILIZATION 
Downland Man. By H. J. MASSINGHAM. (Cape. 16s.) 


THE neglect of Avebury, the greatest stone circle in the world, 
is one of the most curious features of modern English learn- 
ing. It ought to be our national pride, yet Englishmen 
hardly seem to know of its existence. Few have any con- 
ception of the nature of England’s earliest civilization and 
of its beautiful capital. This neglect is not due to lack of 
interest in the subject, once it has been mentioned. I have 
found invariably that people manifest the most intense 
interest and pleasure when they learn something of the 
earliest civilized occupation of this country. The immediate 
response is to go to Avebury to see the great stone circle that 
encloses a village, the deep ditch and rampart that surrounds 
it, to climb Silbury, the greatest artificial mound of Europe, 
just down the road, and then to go across the meadows to 
view the remains of the West Kennet long barrow, the 
largest prehistoric tomb in this country. This small area 
comprises a more majestic collection of prehistoric monu- 
ments than can be found anywhere else in Europe. It was 
originally connected with all parts of the country by means 
of trackways, along which are great earthworks, signifying 
an intensive and unified occupation of the country. 

Mr. Massingham has the credit of having for the first 
time told the story of this wonderful civilization. He has 
written a book that every thinking man should put under his 
arm and take home to read and enjoy. He has treated the 
subject as only he can, and has brought out in an incom- 
parable manner the romance of the Avebury days when 
civilization was reaching out from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and spreading throughout Western Europe, ulti- 
mately reaching Britain. He pictures the process as a whole, 
so that anyone can understand its meaning. 

The general theme is the spread and ultimate decay of 
civilization. The book opens with an account of Avebury 
and its neighbourhood. Then the discussion turns to the 
consideration of long barrows, terraced cultivation, and 
earthworks. The third part of the book is called ‘‘ The 
Descent into War,’’ and deals with the development of war- 
fare and the corresponding degradation of culture produced 
by it. Mr. Massingham shows through this book a firm grasp 
of essentials, and never errs in his discussion of general 
principles. He sees clearly how the archaic civilization col- 
lapsed when warlike peoples appeared on the scene in 
Europe, and his literary gifts find splendid material on 
which to work. The whole book is a plea for the best side 
of human nature, and a well-sustained exposition of the evil 
effects of some social institutions upon human behaviour. 
Only a man with the insight and generous sympathies of 
Mr. Massingham could have grasped the meaning of the 
processes at work and have portrayed them with such 
literary skill. 

Mr. Massingham is more than an expounder of the views 
of other people. The material has passed through the 
crucible of his mind, and has emerged in new shapes. He 
has, for instance, detected the presence of traces of mummi- 
fication in English long barrows, and has thereby solved a 
problem that so bothered the older archeologists. The 
existence of the practice of mummification in long barrows 
confirms the views of Elliot Smith, who derived this type 
of tomb from the Egyptian mastaba. Thus does the chain 
that joins England to Egypt gain one more link. 

Mr. Massingham has also shown the connection between 
long barrows and the round barrows by way of the cone 
barrow, and thus has gone still further towards the under: 
standing of the nature of this early occupation of Britain. 
He has also adduced information to destroy the theory that 
Avebury was the work of pastoral nomads, surely one of 
the most ridiculous theories ever hatched in the brain of 
man. Fancy any pastoral people taking the trouble to build 
Avebury, with its great rampart, or Silbury, or the West 
Kennet long barrow! The thing is too preposterous for 
anyone but a blind follower of theories that are based on 
fiction. The theory of a pre-agricultural pastoral stage of 


society should be given up as contrary to known facts, and 
as simply the result of the unreflecting application of evolu- 
tionary ideas to the study of the development of human 
society. Mr. Massingham, by his photograph of the Battles 
bury terraces (p. 194) has also destroyed the theory that 
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ROBERT HOLDEN'S 


Autumn Announcements, 1926 


S. P. Q. R. * 


% By PETER HASTINGS. & 
oe Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
“ The Winning Novel in Holden’s Novel ,, 

Competition ? 


‘ Rome of the later Cassars—post Augustan 
is realised and portrayed with remarkable ce.tainty, fullness and 
richness. The author’s knowledge of the period is unerring, and his English 
is good, smooth, direct, yet restrained ; his sense of style admirable. The con- 
struction of the book is excellent, it is all-of-a- piece, a whole. The tale develops 
easily, naturally ; there is no forcing apparent anywhere. The effect achieved 
is achieved without conscious effort.” 

“1 feel able to prophesy a bright future for it.” 


DUST ON THE WIND 


By C. A. NICHOLSON 


7 
° 


*. 


To quote from one of the reports :—‘ 
Rome 


(Author of “ THe DAncer’s Car,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
The subtlety, the distinction of style and gift for characterisation, claimed for 


this author by many leading critics, are conspicuous in ‘‘ Dust on the Wind,” 


her latest and greatest. 


NEIGHBOURS. By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
A novel of uncommon force and distinction, exhibiting what in contemporary 
fiction is a most rare phenomenon—the union of dramatic power with lyrical 


feeling. 
* “GOOD—BETTER—BEST” * 
ot By J. A. T. LLOYD. “ 
oS (Author of “ Eros.’’) oe 
x 6 


Cloth 7s. 6d. net 


In this study of modern life Laurence Briscoe, a criminologist, becomes at once 
an illustration and a victim of his own theory—that under certain conditions a 
quite ordinary and well-meaning man may become a murderer. 


TOPPER: An Improbable Adventure 


By THORNE SMITH 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
One of the most hilarious books of recent years. The astounding tale of Cosmo 
Topper, who in an innocent moment made friends with certain disreputable 
persons from another world. 


HERE AND OTHERWHERE 


By VERNON KNOWLES 


(Author of “ THE STREET OF QUEE bi 


Crown 8vo. 


Houses ”’) 
Illustrations by RatpH KEENE 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth 7s. 6d. net 
This is a second volume of fantastic tales by Vernon Knowles, whose ‘ The 
Street of Queer Houses ”’ attracted wide appreciation. Mr. Knowles is a wizard 
who can convince you that an insignificant bookshop may be the entrance to 
an hilarious adventure. 


THIS IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER 
By BRIGIT PATMORE 


Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ss. net 
Three long stories by a new writer. Their theme, the oldest in the world, is 
handled with a quite unique originality, force and subtlety. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR 
By JOHN BARRYMORE 


Demy 8vo. With 32 pp. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
These ‘‘ Confessions’ are not at all what one might expect from familiarity 
with stage reminiscences. They are highly unconventional. There is an 
amount of stage interest, with any number of good stories of the theatre. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN 


By G. W. JOHNSON, C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo Cloth 8s. 6d. net 
An able, compact, and admirably documented statement of the social and 
legal status of woman from the earliest times. 


THE FORTUNE PLAYBOOKS 
Edited by G. B. HARRISON, M.A 


Cloth back, paper sides. 5s. net each 


IN HIS HUMOUR, 


By Bren Jonson 

2. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE 

By Beaumont and FLETCHER 

3. FRIAR BACON. ‘ By Ropert GREENE 
4, THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. 


By Tuomas DEKKER 


Cloth. 


Crown 8vo. 


1, EVERYMAN 





ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. 
31 Gower Street - - London, W.C.1 

















» CHRONICLES X 


OF THE 


PRUSSIAN COURT 
» ANNE TOPHAM 


(In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 


21/- net.) 
The author of this interesting book held the position of English 
governess to Princess Victoria Louise, the only daughter of the 
Kaiser, during the period 1902-1909. We have here an intimate 
first-hand account of the Kaiser in his varying moods showing 
the perplexing facets of his character. 








| WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 
| THE 
_ GHOST BOOK 


Compiled by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


(7/6 net.) 


“The reader’s shuddering hands will need for it the support of 

a table before he has ventured far into its appalling pages. 

Anyone in need of a good scare will find it here.”—Star. “ These 

are real spook tales, warranted to raise the hair of the most 

sceptical. Writers include May Sinclair, Hugh Walpole, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Clemence Dane. ”"—Daily Chronicle. 





LONDON; HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row 
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Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1705 
. IN HIMALAYAN TIBET. A Record of 12 Years in a 
Topsy Turvyland. 
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‘cultivation terraces are developed from Saxon strip cultiva- 
tion. 

The book contains plenty of good fighting material, and 
should provoke active controversy, which is all to the good. 
I must call attention to the splendid manner in which the 
publisher has produced the book. He has reproduced several 
of the beautiful plates from Colt Hoare’s ‘** Ancient Wilt- 
shire,’’ which are of abiding interest, as well as many unique 
original photographs. W. J. PErry. 


HENRY CHAPLIN 


Henry Chaplin. A Memoir. Prepared by his daughter, the 

MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

Henry CHAPLIN was born a squire by heritage and tradition 
in days when sport was heroic, and the good landlord was 
an honoured public servant. He was the last and most 
admirable product of the school of Lord Henry Bentinck, for 
whom he ‘‘ walked *’ puppies as a child, and who taught him 
everything he ever knew—‘‘ about horses, hounds, deer- 
stalking, deer-forests, and sport of all kinds, and a great 
deal about politics too.’’ Nor did Henry Chaplin belittle his 
lofty birthright, being in every way a big man—physically, 
mentally, and in the conduct of his life. 

Fate cast him for a dramatic réle which would have over- 
whelmed a vainer man. A sensational Derby win with 
‘‘ Hermit’ ; a romantic betrayal by Lady Florence Paget, 
who eloped with Lord Hastings on the eve of their marriage ; 
a beautiful wife ; a stately home ; the friendship of a prince ; 
and eloquence in the House of Commons—all these were his. 
Yet his character enabled him to play his showy part with 
dignity, and with the measured taste of an English gentle- 
man. He was an extravagant host and bon viveur, to whom 
Lord Henry could say with confidence—‘‘ If anything hap- 
pens to me, Harry, you will look after my brandy” ; but 
his nicely discriminating taste saved him from even the 
reproach of ostentation. 

Lady Londonderry wisely observes that for Lord Henry 
Bentinck, his ‘‘ political career was only a parenthesis,"’ and 
this is also true to some extent of Henry Chaplin ; but the 
vitality of the man was so boundless—(he would hunt six 
days a week, though he rode eighteen stone !)—that he had 
abundance to spare for the service of the land in Parliament. 
He was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 1885, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board ten years later, and 
Minister of Agriculture in Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet of 1889. 
Nor did he neglect his constituents, who adored him, and 
whom he visited in lightning campaigns behind his own fast- 
trotting horses. Gladstone recognized in him an able oppo- 
nent, and Disraeli hailed him, a little extravagantly, as ‘* the 
best speaker in the House of Commons "’ ; and so well estab- 
lished and appropriate was his place as upholder of the 
old order to which he perfectly belonged, that our chrono- 
logical sense is shocked to read that he handsomely defeated 
Mr. Bertrand Russell at Wimbledon in 1907! 

His daughter recalls how he would while away dull hours 
in Westminster Committee-rooms by drawing horses on the 
minute-papers ; for horses were his passion, and of all the 
enthralling things in this denghtful book, the hunting 
reminiscences are the most enthralling. The son of a fox- 
hunting parson, he was as an undergraduate accused by 
Dean Liddell of regarding Christ Church as a hunting-box ; 
and after a shooting trip to the Rockies, abandoned for fear 
of redskins, he settled down at Blankney to breed and hunt 
his own hounds. 

It was his love of horses, too, rather than of gambling, 
which made him an addict of the Turf. The anonymous 
chapter on racing is somewhat technical ; but the stories of 
the lineage and prowess of noble horses will interest even 
those who are ignorant of stud-books and innocent of race- 
meetings. je 

The remainder of the book has been skilfully compiled by 
Lady Londonderry herself from her store of memories, and 
from her father’s charming letters, which are all too few. 
It is an excellent biography, and a worthy tribute to the 
‘** representative of an elder England, which changes in little 
things but continues unchanged in the greater matters of 
policy and conduct—the essential England of good sense, 
generosity, humour, and faithful service.” 
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THE FLEET AT BAY 


The British Navy in Adversity : a Study of the War of American 
Independence. By CAPTAIN W. M. JAMES, C.B., R.N. (Long- 
mans. 25s.) ‘ 

To the student of history, especially of naval history, the 

appearance of this book is an event of considerable import- 

ance. The operations of the War of American Independence 
have hitherto been too much neglected; partly because the 
political associations of the war render it a distasteful sub- 
ject; partly, as Captain James suggests, because it is 
pleasanter to read about the smashing victories of the Seven 

Years’ War or the struggle against Revolutionary France, 

than to study a record of lost opportunities and ultimate 

failure. 

Yet there is often more to be learned from failure than 
from success, and the War of American Independence pre- 
sents features of exceptional interest. It was a struggle 
against heavy odds. Not only were the combined French and 
Spanish fleets numerically superior; the French Navy, under 
de Choiseul’s administration, had reached its highest pitch 
of efficiency, and its commanders were mostly able men ; one 
of them, de Suffren, a sailor of real genius. On the other 
hand, the British Fleet was at a low ebb. The Admiralty and 
dockyard administration under Sandwich was scandalously 
corrupt and incompetent. Political partisanship drove the 
ablest officers from active command, and undermined the 
morale of the Fleet. The ill-treatment of the seamen led to 
42,000 desertions in four years. Naval tactics were in a state 
of flux, and the ablest tacticians were hampered by a signal 
book incapable of expressing their conceptions. It is of the 
highest interest to trace the crushing effect of these con- 
ditions on honest mediocrities like Graves and Byron ; to 
see how far the greater men, such as Howe and Rodney, 
could rise superior to their handicap. It is supremely 
instructive to see what it was in the rival theories of war 
that enabled Great Britain, in the long run, to hold her own 
against her European enemies, and prevented the Allies 
from taking full advantage of the opportunity presented by 
her American preoccupations. 

To all these questions and to many others Captain James 
supplies an answer ; but it is the chief of his merits that he 
has produced not a thesis, but a history in the full sense of 
the word. His work abounds in comment and deduction, but 
these arise fairly from the facts recorded, and in no instance 
can he be accused of distorting or slurring over facts to suit 
a preconceived idea. Working, on the naval side, from 
original] sources, he has drawn together, with great skill, the 
political, military, and naval threads, so as to present a 
clear picture of the war as a whole. His chief literary merit 
is an admirable sense of proportion and arrangement which 
enables him to set every incident against its proper back- 
ground, and to bring out, without confusion, the interaction 
of the naval and military operations, and of events and move- 
ments in the North American, West Indian, and European 
theatres. Captain James can pretend to no distinction of 
style ; but he writes clearly and readably, and the sound con- 
struction of his narrative gives it sustained dramatic interest. 

One defect the book. shares with most naval histories. 
Captain James records operations against trade, but not 
their effects. He stresses the commercial importance of the 
West Indian islands ; but he fails to bring out the vital part 
played by the West Indian trade in French war finance. He 
passes too lightly over Cordoba’s capture of the West Indian 
convoy in 1781—one of the rare events that shook even the 
stability of Lloyd’s. 

He has few other omissions. As befits an ex-director of 
the Royal Naval War College he is specially interested in 
organization ; but he never forgets the human element in 
the equation. Rodney’s brilliant combination against de 
Guichen failed because the signal book was inadequate—yes, 
but also because, unlike Howe or Hood, he lacked the will 
or ability to teach his ideas to his captains. With the lesser 
men Captain James deals sympathetically and justly. It is 


pleasant to find full justice done to Hughes—a good com- 
mander who had the misfortune to meet a great one—and to 
find Hotham, best known as Nelson’s inadequate superior, 
receiving praise for his skilful conduct of landing operations. 

The sketch-maps are numerous, clear, and adequate. 
Battles are illustrated by a delightful series of diagrammatic 
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sketches, in which tiny ships, with their sails properly set, 
give a landsman a far clearer impression of the situation 
than the customary blobs. They are a new and very welcome 
feature. 

To the specialist this is an indispensable book. The 
general reader will gain from it a greatly increased appre- 
ciation of what the French fleets meant to Washington's 
hard-pressed armies ; a vivid impression of a prolonged 
struggle during which Great Britain trembled, more than 
once, on the verge of ruin; and a genuine intellectual 
stimulus. 

C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 


Australian Finance. By SIDNEY RUSSELL COOKE and E. H. DAVEN- 
PORT. (Pelican Press. 1s.) 


IN Hansard (Vol. 86, p. 975) the curious may find certain 
criticisms and predictions by Mr. (since Lord) Banbury, 
uttered during the second reading debate on the Colonial 
Stocks Act, 1900. They might have served as a text for the 
argument developed in detail in this lucid and cogent 
brochure. Australia is a young country, of vast and varied 
promise. But even such a country cannot properly borrow, 
nor English investors safely lend to it, without limit. In 
the view of the authors of ‘‘ Australian Finance,’’ the limit 
has been reached, and further borrowing, if any, should be 
hedged about with conditions. 

Australia’s total wealth is officially computed at about 
£3,000 millions. Her net public debt (of which nearly half 
was floated in London) amounted in 1925 to £965 millions, 
or £164 per head. It has trebled since 1902. Even in that 
year it greatly exceeded, in volume per head, that of the 
most heavily indebted European country. During the same 
period population has advanced only 40 per cent. Between 
1913-24 debt per head increased by 150 per cent., the value 
of production per head (according to the official statistics) 
by only 54 per cent. The growth of debt has outstripped that 
of population and production. This is disquieting, since pro- 
duction in the form of surplus exports must in the long run 
repay the debt if it is ever to be repaid, and for the last five 
years Australian exports have fallen short of imports in 
value on the average by more than £7,000,000. Actually less 
wool, in volume, is produced in Australia now than was 
produced on the average during the years 1909-1913; and 
this notwithstanding a succession of good seasons. Mean- 
while, £118 millions of public debt mature next year, and 
£474 millions in the years 1927-41. In the past Australian 
maturities have almost invariably been met by conversion, 
i.e., by reborrowing ; and according to a statement made last 
year by the Commonwealth Minister for Trade and Customs, 
the whole of the interest on the foreign debt was in 1925 
met by new borrowing. These facts provoke the inquiry, 
what would happen if no new loans were forthcoming? 
Australia’s capacity to meet the service of her debt out of 
unassisted revenue would then for the first time be put to 
the test. Facts such as those cited above about the balance 
of trade and a decreased rate of production inspire some 
apprehension as to the result: nor is this lessened by the 
account which the authors give of the way in which the 
loan moneys have been spent. 

What has enabled Australia to over-borrow? We agree 
with the authors that the Colonial Stocks Act, 1900, is 
largely responsible. The indiscriminate and automatic in- 
clusion of these loans in the trustee list enables Australia 
to borrow cheaper, and thus encourages her to borrow more, 
than she otherwise would ; while among English investors 
trustees in particular are naturally attracted by a security 
which they can with legal propriety buy without inquiry, 
which yields rather more than English Government securi- 
ties, and which is even imagined by the ignorant to be 
guaranteed by the Imperial Treasury. The authors dwell, 
and with justice, on the need for more illuminating pros- 
pectuses. But so long as these stocks remain trustee invest- 
ments, a large class of investors will buy them without 
reading prospectuses, however explicit. 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 


Famous Trials of History. By the Rt. HON. THE EARL OF BIRKEN 
HEAD. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


THE widespread natural interest in criminology has given 
rise to so vast a literature of crime and detection that reality, 
hampered by small points and legal difficulties which the 
novelist scorns, is left panting in the rear. But those who 
prefer truth to fiction and accuracy to sensationalism will 
read Lord Birkenhead’s book with the more gratitude for its 
possession of these qualities. The trials dealt with cover a 
period of over three hundred years, and, surveyed from a 
legal and disinterested attitude, the verdicts given have not 
always merited endorsement. The course of justice has 
itself undergone alterations since the time of the earlier trials 
recorded here ; such a phrase as ‘“‘ the clutches of the law ”’ 
must have been vitally significant to the prisoner matched 
against the most prominent lawyers of the country and for- 
bidden counsel except to argue legal points. A graver dis- 
advantage occurred when the strict impartiality of the law, 
or of the forces setting it in motion, could not be relied on. 
Political offenders have always been liable to a verdict 
favourable to the State ; but certain of the cases described by 
Lord Birkenhead show the wind of politics blowing so 
strongly as to bend and break all possible doubts and objec- 
tions. This is nowhere more evident than in the case of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Even after a special Act of Parliament 
had been passed in order that she might be tried, the legality 
of the course was still questionable. But the political wind 
was too strong for such obstacles. ‘‘ The legal answer was 
predetermined, and the lawyers were merely engaged in find- 
ing reasons for upholding that answer, and not, as they 
should have been, in finding what the true answer was.” 

Politics again influenced law at the trial of Thomas 
Wentworth, charged with treason and found guilty of 
offences none of which could legally constitute treason. 
Whatever might be urged against the high-handed policy he 
carried out in England and Ireland, his loyalty to Charles 
was unquestionable and the tyrannical methods were, from 
his own point of view, employed in his country’s service. 
Yet he was sentenced in 1641. In 1916 Sir Roger Casement 
was convicted under that Statute of Treason whose terms 
had failed to cover Strafford’s offence. Ireland was again 
involved; at his trial Casement claimed to have been 
“actuated by a burning and exclusive desire to save Ire- 
land.” He thus laid himself open easily to a charge of 
treason to England. Whether Ireland would in any sense 
have profited by his methods is another question ; but from 
his own point of view as an Irish Home Ruler he, like Went- 
worth, could claim to be serving his country. The two cases 
do at least demonstrate that what is patriotism to one mind 
may be interpreted by another as treason. 

Interest of a different kind attaches to the accounts of 
fraud and murder trials. Of the latter, the most notorious 
is the case of Eugene Aram, whose crime went undetected 
for thirteen years. After the trial the only ascertained factor 
was his guilt ; since no accurate account of the circumstances 
was ever brought to light, nor any motive, adequate to a 
man of his stamp, established. The reconciliation of that 
sordid crime with Aram’s intellectual and _ scholarly 
character remains a problem for the psychologist. 

The book has its lighter episodes, of which one is the 
plot to murder Mr. Lloyd George early in 1917. Although its 
consequences might conceivably have been serious, it is diffi- 
cult now to find anything but entertainment in the story 
of the widow who coupled a second-hand clothes business 
with a passion for conscientious and unscrupulous objectors, 
and who communicated with her son-in-law in an easily 
deciphered code based on the sentence ‘‘ We'll hang Lloyd 
George on a sour apple tree.”” (Though the actual weapon 
was an anxiously awaited parcel of assorted poisons.) This 
case is included, not as a famous trial, but as one in which 
Lord Birkenhead himself took part, since it was his delicate 
duty, as Attorney-General, to advise a prosecution when the 
farce threatened to become a tragedy. There was, in fact, 
no hitch in the plot except that the chosen desperado was 
a Government agent. 

But for sheer comedy the fiction writer would have diffi- 
culty in rivalling the escapades of Colonel Blood, rebel, con- 
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Everybody’s 
Pepys 


Being ‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys’ abridged 
from the complete text and edited by O. F. 
Morshead, with 
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Ernest H. Shepard 
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Here at last is the im- 
mortal Diary presented 
in a form all can enjoy. 
Pruned of passages of 
minor interest, ‘Pepys’ 
is as entrancing as any 
novel you have ever 
read: a human comedy 
unique in history. 
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Hail! Smiling Morn! 
The morning dash of ENO gives gusto 
to the day. It persuades the system 
into that daily good conduct which is 
the very source of cheerfulness. Puts 
spring into your step and light inte 
your eyes. It’s not for nothing that 
sensible and successful people have 
been taking ENO and trusting it for 
more than fifty years. 
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The 
Human Adventure 


A comprehensive and stimulating new survey 
of civilisation in two volumes, written by 
two eminent historians. 


Volume One 


CONQUEST OF (IVILISATION 
by JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 16s. net. 
Professor Breasted is unquestionably one of the greatest 
living authorities on ancient civilisation and especially on 
Egyptology. His account of man’s history from the Stone 

Age to the Fall of Rome is vivid as well as accurate. 


Volume Two 


ORDEAL OF (CIVILISATION 
by JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 16s. net. 

The brilliant author of ‘* The Mind in the Making ” carries 
the story of man through the Great War to the present 
day. Never pedantic nor dull, Professor Robinson writes 
of the great movements of the past with penetration and 
clarity. 

The books may be bought separately or as a set, boxed, 

at 325. met. Over 500 illustrations, Numerous maps. 
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Publishers since 1817. 
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spirator, and audacious scoundrel, who stole the King’s 
Crown and was pardoned by the King. Of all the cases dealt 
with by Lord Birkenhead this is the only one in which no 
trial took place. Blood played his trump card in refusing 
to say a word after his capture except to Charles II. himself. 
His consequent ‘‘ acquittal ’’ by that monarch was hardly 
the verdict of justice ; it might be termed mercy, but is more 
probably attributable to a sense of humour. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Some interesting biographical works are: ‘‘ Rabindranath 
Tagore,’’ by E. J. Thompson (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Road to the Temple,’’ by Susan Glaspell 
(Benn, 15s.) ; ‘‘ The Last Love of an Emperor,’’ the reminis- 
cences of Comtesse Louise de Mercy-Argenteau (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Once I Had a Home,”’ the diary and narrative 
of Nadejda, Lady of Honour to the late Empress and to the 
Empress Maria Feodorovna of Russia (Duckworth, 16s.) ; 
‘* Deep Sea Days,’’ by Thomas Hemy (Witherby, 12s. 6d.) ; 
‘* George Unwin,”’ by G. W. Daniels (Longmans, 2s. 6d.) ; 
‘‘O Toyo Writes Home,”’ by C. Romanné-James (Jenkins, 
10s. 6d.) 

Lady Dorothy Mills has written another excellent travel 
book in ‘*‘ Through Liberia ’’ (Duckworth, 15s.). ‘*‘ Camping 
in the Sahara,’’ by E. M. Hull (Nash & Grayson, 10s. 6d.), 
has interesting letterpress and unusually good photographs. 

Three volumes in the Modern Health Books (Faber & 
Gwyer, 3s. 6d. each) are: ‘*‘ Scourges of To-day,’’ by E. T. 
Burke, which deals with venereal disease, cancer, tuber- 
culosis, and alcoholism ; ‘‘ The Air We Breathe,’’ by James 
Kerr ; and “‘ Diseases of Animals in Relation to Man,” by 
T. W. M. Cameron. 

All cricketers will welcome ‘‘ The Fight for the Ashes in 
1926,"" by P. F. Warner (Harrap, 15s.), which gives a critical 
account of the last Australian tour. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Mr. Paname: A Paris Fantasia. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


This novel belongs to a kind which it is difficult to write 
and in which it is easy to fail. Barrie’s ‘‘ The Little White 
Bird ’’ and Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Madame Chrysanthéme ”’ are suc- 
cessful. They consist of practically nothing and the little they 
contain is constantly repeated; but there is something ex- 
quisite in their sentimentality, their faint colouring, and the 
final intimacy of the atmosphere they convey. Mr. Huddleston 
has attempted to emulate this delicate art and he has failed. 
He has suitable material in a few Bohemians of the Latin 
Quarter who wander in and out of the cabarets and the 
gardens. But his effort falls flat, and the reasons for this 
seem clearer than the reason for Loti’s success—which is a 
matter of a subtle if not very profound genius. The love story 
between Mr. Paname and Emilie the dancer is an idyll gone 
wrong: it is naive and melodramatic in the earthly sense. 
This central theme is surrounded by a great deal of matter 
which is not particularly valuable in itself and has very little 
relation to it. We are treated to descriptions of Bohemian 
Paris, which, although informative and suggestive, drag 
heavily, and, even when they are entertaining, we may very 
well ask why they are there. Even in a fantasia—more than 
ever in a fantasia—the parts ought to fit mosaically together. 
In addition to a French dedication, the style is full of 
Gallicisms. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


Here are Lovers. By HILDA VAUGHAN. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
alk Miss Vaughan has written a praiseworthy novel by work- 


ing in a sufficiently individual manner over well-worn ground/ 


The story, set in the Wales of the sixties, concerns the love 
of a squire’s daughter for an intellectual peasant. We are 
made to feel that the affair can end only in disaster, and the 
calamity, when it comes, is really moving. There are also 
two other pairs of lovers whose personalities and passions 
are intensely realized, and the glimpse we are given of the 
peace these four may attain recalls the tragic idea of ultimate 
reparation. On the title page is a quotation from the TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT to the effect that romanticism is a seek- 
ing for refuge in the imagination from the ugly reality of life. 
Both Laetitia Wingfield and Gronwy Griffith are romanticists, 
and the moral of the story (there is no good story without a 
moral) seems to be that indulgence in this attitude is fatal. 
The writer’s achievement lies in her showing convincingly 
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why Laetitia revolts against her world. The cruelty ofa 
Victorian household from a young girl’s point of view is 
exquisitely conveyed. But for all that the domestic formality, 
the hampering crinolines, the tyrannical aunt and demurely 
submissive cousin begin to have the appearance of mer 
stage properties, the historical machinery and ornament for 
our novels about the Victorian era. There is some hint at the 
‘‘ racial’? antagonism between ‘“ Celt ’’’ and ‘* Saxon,”’ and 
as usual in these encounters, the unimaginative Englishman 
comes off worst. That is to say, he gains materially and 
loses morally. It is rather absurd. 


* * * 


Dr. Dolittie’s Zoo. By HuGH LorTinG. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


In his new book Mr. Lofting is as delightful as ever, 
Both his sound, unaffected prose and his drawings of slimly 
elongated mice and rats telling stories to round-faced 
humans are real achievements. His calm and matter-of-fagt 
story-telling, never facetious, never over-decorated, is & won- 
derful tonic. He is accurate and natural in his treatment 
of the animal kingdom which Dr. Dolittle established in his 
large garden on his return from far voyages, intending to 
prove that a zoo is a home and nota prison. The greater part 
of the book consists of stories told by eminent rats at the 
Mouse and Rat Club, that strange piece of architecure. The 
story of the Museum Rat and his sufferings when imprisoned 
in a show-case as a result of bringing up his young family 
in a tropical bird’s nest is particularly stirring. The con 
cluding part of the book shows the Doctor and his intimate 
animal retinue out in the less peaceful world of human 
society, and busy detecting the crime of the master of Moors 
den Manor, who had hoped to destroy a will and had t 
burn his house down in order to do so. The lovable natur 
of the Doctor is triumphant in those fiercer episodes without 
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once becoming sententious ; and it is with genuine regret 
that we once more say good-bye to this little man who 
manages to combine the Franciscan heroism and charm with 
a homely sanity. 

« * * 


Make-Believe. By CLARE SHERIDAN. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


The only hope for the reader of Mrs. Sheridan’s new}} 
novel is to turn the reading of it into a veritable game of]} 


make-believe. One can ask oneself how Miss Rose Macaulay 


would have treated this opening—a rector’s daughter, study: }] 


ing to be a barrister, leaves home because she is expected 
to attend church; how Mr. D. H. Lawrence would have 
treated the men of the story, Nial and his passionate, celibate 
renunciation of all the world outside the Catholic Church, 
Lord Coel and his shop of marvellous furniture and silks, and 
his furious loves ; how Mr. Wells would have treated the 


conclusion, in which the revolt of Sheila culminates in het}} 
marrying, in the réle of virgin hero-worshipper, an aged 


psychologist and thinker with whom she travels to the 
Desert, taking with her the child of another couple. By the 
time one has enjoyed the game of imagining such talents 
at work on such situations, one has forgotten to be impatient 
with Mrs. Sheridan’s futility. One feels even comforted by 
having at least proved that her material is workable whed 
it gets into other hands. 


To Parents —= 


"THE Malting House School was 
founded two years ago by 
Cambridge parents anxious to 
secure for their children the 
greatest advantage from modern 
educational methods. 


ig is now open to receive as residents 
a few children, ages 4-8, who will 
live with and share the home life 
of one of the families concerned. 


ENQUIRIES should be addressed to 
The Principal, Mrs. S. Isaacs, 
M.A., The Malting House School, 
Cambridge. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 


A Limited Edition of the Writings of 


LAURENCE STERNE 


printed by the Shakespeare Head Press. 
Seven volumes, at 7s. 6d. net each. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY Three volumes 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY One 
HISTORY OF A GOOD WARM | One 
WATCHCOAT, ETC. 
LETTERS AND MEMOIRS One volume 
SERMONS Two volumes 


S 8 8 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE LIBRARY 


THE OLD ADAM By CICELY HAMILTON 

THE TENDER PASSION By HUBERT GRIFFITH 

THE BARBER AND THE COW By D. T. DAVIES 

THE MARBLE GOD By STEPHEN SCHOFIELD, MARY 

and other one-act Plays PAKINGTON, C. M. NESBITT, and 
A. J. TALBOT. 


New Series. 3s. 6d. net each. 
S WS WN 
THE BOOK OF 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
(The Jesuit Martyr). 
By CHRISTOBEL HOOD 
7s. 6d. net. 


A beautiful book, containing work 
hitherto not easy of access for the 
general reader. 


S¥ WS W 
A ROMANCE OF MANY DIMENSIONS 


By A. SQUARE (THE LATE E. A. ABBOTT) 
New Facsimile Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


XS NWN WN 


LORD CORNWALLIS 
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Ready November 12th. 


THE HiSTORY OF ATLANTIS 


By LEWIS SPENCE. 


Demy 8vo. With 16 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


In v'ew of. the gratifying and continued success of Lewis Spence’s Problem 
of Atlantis, the publishers are encouraged to offer a history of the long-lost 
Island Continent from the same capable pen, and founded on ascertained facts 
and approved analogies. 








OCCULTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By HUGH ROSCOE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Among the many problems dealt with are those concerning the Virgin 
Birth, Reincarnation, and Immortality. The principles of occult and esoteric 
teaching are discussed, while a dignified plea for Christian unity concludes a 
study which holds great promise of help for the earnest seeker after Truth. 





‘‘AND WITH THE MORN.” 
By ROBERTSON BALLARD. 


With a Foreword by the Rev. Dr. F. W. Norwcod 
City Temple, Lo. don). 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 5S. net. 

The Author tries to answer such questions as What is Death ? What will 

the next life be like? Shall we know each other? Shall we have a spiritual 

body ? and What does Heaven mean ? in such a way as to enable his readers to 


face the greatest facts of Time and Eternity. He does not argue, but tenderly 
soothes and pleads.—Methodist Recorder. 





SOME THOUGHTS ox MEDIUMSHIP. 
By L. M. BAZETT. 
With an introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 38. 6d. net. - 





LONDON: RIDER & GO., PATERNOSTER ROW, E.0.4 




















| SELECTIONS FROM THE STATE PAPERS OF THE 
GOVERNORS GENERAL OF INDIA, 1786—1793 
Edited with Biographical Introduction by 
SIR GEORGE FORREST, C.I1.E. 
Two volumes, with Map and Portrait. 36s. net. 
S WS N 
GRAIN AND CHAFF FROM AN 
ENGLISH MANOR 


By A. H. SAVORY 
7s. 6d. net. 
A Cheap Edition of this latter-day ‘ White’s Selborne.’ 


S BS WW 
OXFORD POETRY, 1926 
C. T. PLUMB, BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
W. H. AUDEN, CHRIST CHURCH. 
ROXBURGH PARCHMENT. 3s. 6d. net. 
S¥ WS WB 
NUMBER FOUR JOY STREET 
A BOOK OF STORIES AND VERSE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 6s. net. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE, COMPTON 
MACKENZIE, HILAIRE  BELLOC, 
LORD DUNSANY, HUGH CHESTER- 
MAN, VALERY CARRICK, MABEL 
MARLOWE, LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
& OTHERS 
240 pp. 8 Coloured and 100 Black & White 
Illustrations, 


Edited by and 





S SS WN 
FIFTY LONDON RHYMES FOR FN) 
CHILDREN 


AN ANTHOLOGY CHOSEN BY 
FLORENCE B. HYETT 








2s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with . 
FIFTY FIFTY FIFTY 
NEW CHRISTMAS COUNTRY 
POEMS POEMS RHYMES 





FOR CHILDREN 
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The Difficulties of 
Dr. De 


By Water R. Hapwen, M.D. 
With an Introduction by Gzorcs 
F. C. Szariz, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illus- 
trated by ARTHUR MORELAND 


22s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. Into the mouths otf fictitious char- 
reps acters, which represent both the laity 
“The book is intensely /and medical experts, Dr. Hadwen has 
interesting from the light/ put all that can be said for and against 
which it throws upon/ Vivisection, vaccination and inoculation. 


risons and the cho- : ° 
logy of prisoners and / Siberian & other Folk Tales. 
gaolers.”"—Leonard Woolf By Dr. oa ae 
S. . 


in The Nation. 

. the work is most admirably pro- 
“ Truth can be astart- / duced, and its fullness of narrative and helpful 
ling romancist; and / notes mean many years of research and re- 
Berkman’s nature, at/ Vision which it must be impossible to repay.” 
the outset, is even / —@arterly Review. 
more surprising in 
its idealism than 
his prison inferno 
in its awful re- 
























PRISON MEMOIRS 
OF AN ANARCHIST 


By ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 


With Introduction by 
EDWARD CARPENTER. 


o” 


Letters from Russian Prisons. 
10s. 6d. 


With Introductory Letters by twenty-two well- 


Seva + ‘ known European and American writers, including 
alism.""—Daily/Arnotp BENNETT, H. N. BRAILSFORD, GEORG 
Herald. BranpgEs, KArt CAPEK, ALBERT EINSTEIN, MAURICE 


MAETERLINCK, ROMAIN ROLLAND, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
H. G. WELLS, and REBEcca WEsT. 


A 


My Disillusionment in Russia. 
By Emma GotpMan. With Preface by Resgecca West. 


6s. Od. 


**One of the most convincing exposures .. 
been made public.” —Evening News. 

“ Of all the many denunciations of the existing regime in 
Russia, this is by many degrees the most powerful." —Sunday Times 


Send 4d. for a 64pp. Magazine and Leaflets. 
London : The C.W. Daniel Co., 3, Tudor St., E.C.4 
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BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


The Camera Book. A Complete Manual for Amateur Photo- 
graphers. By MERVYN THOMPSON. (Philip Allan. 3s. 6d.) 
This is a much better book than many ‘ complete 

manuals ’’ for amateurs prove to be. Its great merit is that 
it will not only help the amateur to take good photographs, 
but will teach him a good deal about the science of photo- 
graphy. The use of the camera ought to be ten times more 
interesting to any photographer who has studied and mas- 
tered the facts given in the book. Mr. Thompson sets out 
those facts, which are not altogether easy, in a clear and 
understandable manner. His chapters deal with first the 
basis of photography, the action of light upon silver com- 
pounds, and then the lens, exposure, the camera, develop- 
ment, printing, &c. In Part II. he gives a useful account of 
photographic chemistry, and in Part III. he deals, among 
other things, with the history and uses of photography. 


The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. 

(Knopf. 21s.) 

Mexico is continually in the news and is likely to remain 
there for many years to come. Such a record as this, accord- 
ingly, is serviceable, for Mr. Rippy, who belongs to the 
department of history in Chicago University, has gone 
thoroughly into the records, and, so far as we can judge, he 
has omitted nothing of importance. The summary is especi- 
ally useful when Mr. Rippy reaches the break-up of the Diaz 
régime and the ten years of revolution which Mexico had to 
go through before General Obregon’s Government brought 
back the beginning of order in the country. Here are all 
the documents that matter in relation to the long diplomatic 
wrangle provoked by the Constitution of 1917 and still con- 
tinuing. The record ends with the year in which Obregon 
gave place to Calles, who is having a still more difficult time 
with Washington than that which fell to his predecessor. 


By J. F. RIppy. 


A Book of South India. By J.C. MoLtony. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


To students of the problem of the Indian people Mr. 
Molony is known as the author of a noteworthy census report 
—a census of Madras that is one-of the most interesting of 
the time, and perhaps the only amusing example of this 
special art-form since Risley’s masterpiece of 1901. In the 
volume now before us Mr. Molony is enjoying himself as 
the retired Civilian, drawing upon his recollections of twenty 
years’ service among the Tamils and Khonds and amid the 
civilized conditions of Madras City and its corporation. No 
book of recent years has been better than this for an informed 
and detached account of life in the I.C.S. among conditions 
in Southern India (a most fascinating region) that are now 
under rapid change. Mr. Molony delights in the aboriginal 
people no less than in the elaborate life of the temple cities. 
Naturally enough, he has a tenderness for the old ways of 
the I.C.S., but he can appreciate the sophisticated politicians 
of present-day Madras, and he recognizes that the past is 
well past. A capital book of its very pleasant kind. 


A Short Life of Mariborough. By HENRY JOHN EDWARDS, C.B., 
and ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) 

This book, which the late Dean of Peterhouse left un- 
finished at his death, has been completed by the piety of his 
widow, and it is paying her a high compliment to say that it 
would be very difficult to detect the join. At once scholarly 
and popular, it gives, within small compass, a remarkably 
clear and readable account both of Marlborough’s military 
career, and a lively and sympathetic picture of Marlborough 
the man. It is, indeed, a trifle too sympathetic. There is a 
tendency to present the hero as not merely one of the greatest 
soldiers of all time, which he was ; but as the just man made 
perfect, which he was not. Still, Marlborough has had hard 
measure from those who persist in judging a man of the 
seventeenth century by the standards of the nineteenth, and 
if the reaction against this injustice carries the authors 
of this book a little too far, we can none the less recommend 
it as a well-knit and well-proportioned summary of a great 
career. ’ : 

The Holy Bible. Reprinted according to the Authorized Version. 

Vol. 111. Proverbs to Malachi. (Nonesuch Press. 30s.) 

This is the third and last volume of the Old Testament 
in the Nonesuch Bible which is published in an edition 
limited to one thousand copies. It is among the most hand- 
some and, in some ways, the most successful of the Nonesuch 
publications. The binding is particularly beautiful, and Mr. 
Gooden’s copperplate engravings grow on one. The printing, 
by the Oxford University Press, is very fine, though for 
actual reading the length of line and solidity of page make 
it a little dazzling. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


UTTONHOLE the biggest men in the motor industry— 
Bons. Continental, or American—and ask what im. 

presses them most at Olympia. The answer—prosaic 
though it may sound—is, ‘‘ The wonderful value.’’ Address 
the same query to the motor journalist or the owner-driver 
and vou get the same reply. 

Several times have I been asked: ‘‘ Have prices reached 
rock bottom?’’ They have not. The motor trade is the 
strangest on earth. There is neither top nor bottom to it. 
Improvements are being made every year, and will never 
reach finality ; and as the volume of business grows—as it 
will—better and better value will be offered at every Show. 

Sir William Letts, ex-President of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders, who has a more intimate 
acquaintance with the American side than most of us, told 
me yesterday that he never felt more optimistic. ** Our 
roads,’’ said he, ‘‘ are not carrying half the number of cars 
you will see in another few years. What has happened in 
the States will in turn happen here. Motor-car building is 
going to be the biggest industry in this country, and we are 
going to have the export trade too, especially the Colonial.” 

That these prophetic words are justified no one with ripe 
experience can doubt. The multitudes at the Show tell their 
own story. Never before have such eager crowds thronged 
round so many British cars. A shrewd observer can see the 
effect of the ‘‘ Buy British Goods ’’ advertising, but the slogan 
alone is not responsible for the success of the Show. Our 
manufacturers have produced indisputable evidence that the 
owner-driver may gratify his patriotism without sacrificing 
either his ideals or his treasure. 

Early in the week I kept observation for a few hours on 
the American car exhibits. Never have our Western rivals 
offered better value, but with two or three exceptions their 
productions failed to hold the crowds. Thousands passed 
without a pause. 

Continental makers were more fortunate, and France, 
Belgium, and Italy arrested more attention. But the signs 
and portents were too strong to leave a doubt as to the atti-' 
tude of the visitors. Seventy-five per cent. at least displayed 
no disposition to consider seriously anything but a home- 
made car. 

The moral is obvious, and the vast majority of owner- 
drivers, after taking everything into account, have decided 
their new car will be British. As a cosmopolitan who has 
owned and driven the productions of home and foreign 
makers, I appreciate the intrinsic merit of any car, what 
ever be its origin, but if the British public has made up its 
mind to support the home industry our manufacturers will 
be encouraged to increase their output, and their competition 
will of necessity reduce prices here, and at the same time 
quicken the demand for their goods overseas. 

Old friends from the Colonies assure me that the Show 
has convinced them they will be able to sell three times as 
many British cars in the next twelve months as they have 
sold in any preceding year. They are amazed at the quality 
of our cheap light cars, and delighted with the specifications 
of our moderately priced six-cylinder models, as well as those 
of more pretentious size and design. 

It was within my knowledge a fortnight ago that cute 
American agents were likely to be ready buyers of the most 
expensive chassis in the Show, and I am not surprised that 
the Daimler Company is unable to promise as many of their 
‘* Double-Six *’ models as they would gladly take. 

Any development which raises the prestige of the British 
motor-car is a matter for congratulation, and when we find 
the rich as well as the comparative poor giving such ample 
support to the home industry, we are surely justified in look- 
ing to the future with every confidence. 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon the makers of the 
medium-priced cars. If their latest models come up to 
expectations we should in two years’ time see a complete 
British triumph. The owner-driver is vitally concerned, 
because a bigger export trade means better and cheaper cars} 
for all of us. 





RAYNER ROBERTS. 
Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addresse 
to the Motor Editor, THE NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Greal 
James Street. W.C.1. 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


PIERRE LOTI : The Romance of a Great Writer. 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


This biography is as fascinating as the tales for which Loti is so 
deservedly renowned. 








THE RESTITUTION OF THE BRIDE 


} and other Stories from the Chinese. 
Translated into English by E. BUTTS HOWELL. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Told with an amusing candour and laying bare the every day working 
of the Chinese mind. 





IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN 
By THEODATF GEOFFREY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


The author settled in a Japanese village, learned the language, and 
lived the life of the people. 


AN 





CHINESE FANTASTICS. 
Humourous Sketches about China. 
By THOMAS STEEP. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF 


GUY De MAUPASSANT (Second Thousand.) 
By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. Illustrated. 
21s. net. 


“Few more interesting books of its kind have seen the light of late 
years.”"—Sunday Times. 





* Please send for Autumn list. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 
30, New Bridge Street, London. 








Just Ready. 82 large pages, 1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 
FOR 1927. 


The Historical Reality of Jesus. EDWARD GREENLY, D.Sc., F.G.S. 
Some Aspects of Rationalism. 

PROFESSOR G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

GERALD BULLETT. 

PROFESSOR J. B. S. HALDANE. 

DR. STANTON COIT. 

ROBERT ARCH. 

GOWANS WHYTE. 

CHARLES T. GORHAM. 








A Chat: A Poem. 

There Needs No Pardon. 

On Scales. 

The Religion of a Rationalist. 
The Morality of the New Testament. 
The Pilgrims at the Council Table. 
Why Women go to Church. 

The Inadequacy of Christian Ethics. HENRY STURT. 
Is Science Superstitious ? HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
An Open Letter to Cardinal Bourne. J. W. POYNTER. 
The Larger Task of Rationalism. H. J. BRIDGES. 
Stands Scotland Where it Did? A. R. H. MONCRIEFF. 
A Forgotten Rationalist. MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 





London: WATTS & CO., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. E.(.4. 
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HE tobacco in these cigarettes 

has been specially selected 

for its mild, cool fragrance and 
superb smoking qualities. 

The finest growths of Virginia 
leaf, unique manufacturing skill 
and facilities thus contribute their 
share to your enjoymert. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 84. 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in 41b. Card Boxes at 5/- 












PERSONAL SERVICE 


The true relation of Bookseller to Customer 
is that of service. No matter what your 
order may be, nor how small the amount 
involved, you are sure of our best attention. 
Our Literary Service Bureau answers 
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promptly all enquiries about books or PJ 
editions. é 


Write or particulars to 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
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LITERARY. 


‘soT’HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN ” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





given post free.— 





AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 

John Bright Street, Birmingham, specialise in the 

buying, selling, and exchanging of scarce, out-of-print books 
on every subject. 





OOKPLATES.—-Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers. 


27, Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





YPEWRITING.—ls. per 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. 
Glyn’s, 82, Rosebery Avenue, E.C, 





RITE for New Remainder Catalogue of Books in General 


Literature, at Greatly Reduced Prices.—H,. Clarke, 48, Norfolk Street, 
Boston, Lincs. 


ELL-KNOWN COMPOSER is prepared to consider good 
snappy SONG LYRICS. No rubbish required. — Send MSS., Box 783, 
Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd., 281, Strand, London, W.C.2. 











TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘ UNIVERSALS AND 
PARTICULARS ” will be given by Prof. G. E. MOORE, Litt.D., 
Hon. LL.D., F.B.A. (Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on MONDAYS, NOVEMBER 8th, 15th, and 22nd, at 5.80 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., 
Ph.D., Litt.D. A Syllabus of the Lectures may be obtained from the under- 


ed. 
se ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK 
THE BELGIAN 


” SHE £7,250,000 loan for Belgium (the British portion 
of the Stabilization Loan of $100,000,000) comes at an 
awkward time when the market for new issues is being 

flooded and when the balance available for foreign invest- 
ment this year has probably been exceeded already by the 
amount of foreign loans (£72,000,000) raised in London in 
the first nine months. The question, as we have pointed 
out before, is whether restriction of overseas borrowing is 
to be official or unofficial, that is, whether it is to be a rise 
in Bank-rate or an unofficial embargo on foreign loans. Mr. 
Keynes has given good reasons for the latter. Opinion in 
the City probably inclines to the view that further foreign 
issues can only be made at the expense of a fall in the 
exchanges, which means an outflow of gold and a contrac- 
tion of credit at home. But however much the City may 
agree with Mr. Keynes, it will probably insist that Belgium 
is the exception which proves the rule. The stabilization 
of the Belgian currency is an integral part of European 
reconstruction. The Belgian Budget has been balanced, the 
floating debt consolidated, and the State Railways trans- 
ferred to a commercial company. The final step towards 
stability was the relinking of its currency with gold. 


* aa * 


The terms of the Belgian loan in any case ensure its 
success. Neither the “‘ stag’? nor the genuine investor 
cares anything for the delicacy of the monetary situation 
provided the one can see a quick profit on his application 
and the other secure a high investment yield. At the issue 
price of 94 the 7 per cent. Sterling Bonds of the Belgian 
joans give an annual yield of £7 9s. or £7 10s., with redemp- 
tion at par in 1956. The Belgian Government has the 
option to redeem the loan at 105 in or after 1936. A 1 per 
cent. cumulative sinking fund will operate by drawings at 
105 or purchases below that price. We would say that an 
enormous over-subscription of this loan is certain. When 
the lists are closed, the authorities may cry a halt to 
foreign issues, although the door will no doubt be kept open 
for France if she follows the example of Belgium. The 
people of this country should, however, realize that they 
may have to pay with a 6 per cent. Bank-rate for the 
noble part that the City is playing in the economic recon- 
struction of Europe. 


* * . 


Oil production is rising again in the United States— 
yet the publication of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
report gave another fillip to the oil share market. In a 
report recently issued by a firm of London stockbrokers an 
attempt has been made to arrive at the real earning power 
of the leading oil companies. A table is given showing the 
‘book equities of the ordinary shares, the net earnings per 
share, and the percentage of those earnings to the book 
equity. By book equity is meant the difference between 
the book value of the real assets and of liabilities to third 
parties, debenture holders and preference shareholders. 
The book equity, therefore, does not allow for hidden 
reserves. The calculations are based upon the last avail- 
able balance-sheets (we have added the figures from the 
jatest balance-sheet of the Anglo-Persian), but it must be 
understood that earnings have since increased in some cases. 
The table, however, provides a useful comparison of the 
respective earning powers :— 


J Per cent. of 

Net Earnings fend 

Balance Sheet Book Equity per share -\ — 

dated. per share, (after depre- Reulty, per 
ciation). share. 
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IN THE CITY 
LOAN—OIL EARNING POWERS—NEW 


RUBBER RESTRICTIONS. 


Of the purely producing companies, Lobitos, Trinidad 
Leaseholds, and Apex Trinidad, the greatest risk attaches 
to Apex, and also the highest earning power. Both Lobitos 
and Trinidad Leaseholds have spread their risks over 
different oilfields by their holdings in subsidiary companies, 
Trinidad Leaseholds in the Northern Venezuelan Petroleum 
Company, and Lobitos in the Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields. 
Judged by the higher percentage of earnings per share to 
the book equity, Trinidad Leaseholds compares favourably 
with Lobitos, although there may be a greater risk attach- 
ing to the Trinidad fields than to the Peruvian fields of 
Lobitos. Of the large ‘‘ combine ’”’ companies, the high 
percentage of earnings to book equity in the case of Burmah 
Oil indicates the presence of the large hidden reserves (the 
holding of 2,374,660 Anglo-Persian shares being entered 
at £1 per share). The Anglo-Persian comes next to Burmah 
Oil in earning power, then follow Anglo-American and Shell. 
Being a holding company Shell is in a different category, 
but it is interesting to find the market price of Shell sets 
a very modest premium upon the book equity. The market 
prices and respective yields are as follows :— 


Issued Ordinary Yield. 
Shares (£1). Price. iv. so. & 

Anglo-American 4,000,000 4 
She Pen 
Anglo-Persian 
Burmah Oil 
Lobitos ee ee ee 
Trinidad Leasehold 


. 18,423,000 
6,868,256 

600,000 
1,049,250 

17 1 
, 2nd int. 

10%, final, say, 15% 8 0 0 

¢ After allowing for rights and divs. 


Apex Trinidad ... ... ... ... 400,000 44 


* Free of tax. + After capital bonus. 


* * * 


The new regulations issued this week by the Colonial 
Office for the export of rubber from Ceylon and Malaya 
aim at some compromise between the interests of producer 
and consumer, but have therefore failed to satisfy entirely 
the rubber share market. Frankly, the Stock Exchange 
dislikes stability in a speculative market. It does not want 
the Colonial Office to fix the rubber share market on an 
investment basis. It wants movement in prices. More- 
over the Colonial Office said nothing about the vexed ques- 
tion of the unused export coupons, which means that the 
expected cut of 2 per cent. in “ standard ”’ production 
(making 80 per cent.) at the end of this month will fall 
distinctly flat. But does the Colonial Office really secure 
for the rubber industry stability of prices between 1s. 9d. 
and 2s. a lb.? For one year from November Ist the restric- 
ting estates will not be permitted to increase the percentage 
of ** standard ” production exportable at the minimum 
rate of duty above 100 or reduce it below 60. If the price 
falls below 1s. 9d. but not below 1s. 3d., a 20 per cent. 
cut will be made if the export quota is at 100 per cent., 
or a 10 per cent. cut if the export quota is below 100 per 
cent. If the price falls below 1s. 3d., the export quota 
drops to 60. If the price rises above 1s. 9d., but is under 
2s. a lb., no change will be made, unless it has been over 
ls. 9d. for nine months together, when the percentage will 
rise by 10. If the price is Zs. or over, a 10 per cent. increase 
will be made if the export quota was previously 90, or 
20 per cent. if the export quota was 80. But 10 per cent. 
is the maximum. Would that make for price stability if at 
this time next year a rubber shortage was seen to be 
drawing near? The Colonial Office scheme certainly does 
not prevent the price of rubber from soaring if world con- 
sumption overtakes production. On the other hand it pre- 
vents a slump, for consumption in a world of motors is 
never likely to drop below 60 per cent. of ‘* standard ” 
production. The rubber share market has therefore not 
half the ground for complaint as the rubber consumer. 
Assuming a cut to 80 per cent. of * standard ’’ on October 
81st, no further change will be made unless the price rises 
above 2s. or keeps above Is. 9d. for nine consecutive 
months. That degree of stability should encourage invest- 
ment buying. 
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